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BY 
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Crown Octavo, 504 pp., 6s. net. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Treated with accuracy and wide learning. The book is written 
in a style which even those who have no previous knowledge of liturgical 
matters will find interesting.” —/Journal of Theological Studies. 


‘** The scope is a comprehensive one, and great praise must be given 
to its execution.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


** Father Thurston has written a most interesting and instructive 
volume.” —Dudblin Review. 


**To those who know the spirit of the Church from within, the 
many details here enumerated are full of spiritual meaning and beauty.” 
The Guardian. 


** English Churchmen who read this book will learn much about 
ancient practice but will not find anything that will pain them. 
The author writes in admirable taste, with sufficient learning, and 
with a faculty of clear explanation which is not always possessed by 
learned authors; he does not take too much for granted.”—7z%e 
Saturday Review. 


‘*The book is clear in style and arrangement, and overflowing 
with information always well sifted, often curious, and of never-failing 
interest.” — Zhe Tablet. 


‘* Those who know Father Thurston and his methods are aware of 
his great ability for work of this kind.”—American Catholic Quarterly. 

‘*The amount of research devoted to its compilation is manifest 
in every page.” —Downside Review. 

“Tt will certainly be for years the standard work upon these 
liturgical practices.” —Donahoe’s Magazine. 

‘*The author writes lucidly and pleasantly and with agreeable 
absence of controversial acidity. The book is excellently printed and 
illustrated.” —o/es and Queries. 

“Pour tout ce qui concerne la liturgie dans son ensemble, nos 
lecteurs ne sauraient trouver un guide plus intéressant et plus immédi- 
atement utilisable que Pouvrage du R. P. Thurston express¢ment écrit 
a cette fin.”—Revue du Clergé Francais, 
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A Volume of Religious Essays. 
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Devas’ The Key to the World's Progress. .. . We can imagine no better book to put into the hands of an 


educated non-Catholic sincerely desirous of understanding the ethics of Catholicism. The Month. 








‘The discourses are marked with much charm, and are very thoughtful and suggestive. . . 
Admirably fitted to be a gift-book to inquiring Protestants." — Zhe Catholic Times. 

‘*Father Benson's latest volume is one which fills an undoubted want in the realm of Catholic 
literature. . . . Father Benson has written a book to prove the truth of Catholicism from our Lord's 
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Recent Studies on Elizabethan Catholic History. 


England und die Katholische Kirche unter Elisabeth. ‘Von Arnold 
O. Meyer. Rom: Loescher. IgII. 

The Reconstruction of the English Church. By Ronald G. Usher, Ph.D 
London and New York: D. Appleton. gro. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. 1X. : LAPR—MASS. Caxton Publishing 
Company. Vols. VII. and VIII. have also appeared within the twelvemonth. 


THESE volumes bring clearly before us the great changes that 
have lately come over English Catholic History. When we 
compare the articles on this subject, which used to appear in 
old periodicals like Zhe Catholic Miscellany, The Orthodox 
Journal, Catholicon, with those which are now published by 
The Dublin Review, THE MONTH, Zhe Downside Review, and 
others (of which more below), we perceive a contrast so great, 
that it must point to the introduction of a new factor in the 
making of history. That factor was, what Lord Acton called, 
“the Opening of the Archives.” From about the middle of 
the nineteenth century the archives of all nations have been 
gradually opened to students, and, following public archives, 
many large private archives are now made accessible to serious 
inquirers, in a way undreamt of a century ago. The immense 
wealth of historical materials, which has thus become accessible 
to all who care to search, has by now revolutionized historical 
science ; just as the great discoveries of natural science have 
of late years changed and extended beyond recognition the 
investigations, teachings, and applications of the natural sciences. 
The “Opening of the Archives” may for our purposes be said 
to have begun between the ’sixties and the ‘seventies, when 
our Public Records were open for inspection, and began 
gradually to be furnished with catalogues and calendars, a 
process not even yet finished. 

Another most important event for the English Catholic 
post-Reformation history was the decree on the English 
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Martyrs, with the preliminary inquiry, 1874—1886. The 
contrast between the histories published by such men as Milner, 
Charles Butler, Kirk, Oliver, Tierney, and those of Morris, 
Bridgett, Knox, Stanton, Gasquet—to say nothing of our most 
recent writers—is too obvious to need comment. The latest 
influences making for progress have been the foundation of local 
magazines and the celebration of centenaries and jubilees. 

Of local magazines, the Downside Review, 1880, the Stony- 
hurst Magazine, 1881, the Ampleforth Journal, 1895, the Ushaw 
Magazine, and the Edmundian have given (so far as the present 
writer knows) most space to Catholic history, but some of the 
less well-known periodicals take a most praiseworthy interest 
in the past; and for honour’s sake let me mention 7%e Poor 
Souls’ Friend, published by the Bridgettine nuns at Chudleigh, 
Devon, in which the late Dom Adam Hamilton and his colla- 
borators have written with surprising fulness and learning on 
the history of old English convents. 

As about twenty-five Catholic Institutes, once settled on the 
Continent, came over to England in consequence of the French 
Revolution and gradually re-founded here, it follows that during 
the late ‘nineties there were quite a number of centenaries to 
celebrate, and nearly all have been commemorated in written 
memorials comprising the history of the various Institutes 
for 100, sometimes for 200, or even 300 years. I can begin the 
list by pointing to Father Gerard’s A/emorials (1892) and 
Centenary Record of Stonyhurst (1894), to Mgr. Ward’s account 
of St. Edmund’s (1893), Father Laing’s Centenary Book for 
Ushaw. But to complete the list one would have to make an 
exhaustive study of our local magazines, for the memorial 
publications often originated or were contained in them, or 
have taken the form of jubilee or centenary numbers. Under 
this heading mention should also be made of the histories of 
various Religious Orders. I need only refer to such names as 
Brother Henry Foley, S.J. and Father C. Raymond Palmer, O.P., 
Dom Adam Hamilton, to Dom Weldon’s Chronicle and Mother 
Chambers’ Mary Ward, in order to recall the rise of late years 
of a fairly ample literature on this subject. 

There were still two needs which had to be somehow 
satisfied, before our historical apparatus could be considered 
adequate. First, archival publications which would bring the 
advantages of the “Opening of the Archives” with ease before 
students of every class. Second, books of reference gathering 
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up into handy form the results which our historians consider as 
now practically settled. To meet the former need, the Catholic 
Record Society was founded in 1904, and has made a very 
prosperous commencement. To meet the second need, we have 
had now for some years Mr. Gillow’s invaluable Bibliographical 
Dictionary. Would that we could see a second edition, brought 
up to date, and filling up the regrettable omissions which had, 
through publishers’ exigencies, to be made in the last volume! 
We shall .also soon have the completion of Zhe Catholic 
Encyclopedia, the ninth volume of which stands at the head of 
this article. We also get great advantage from the great 
national, or quasi-national undertakings, such as The Calendars 
of State Papers, which by now comprise more printed docu- 
ments about the history of English Catholicism than can be 
found anywhere else, and preparations are now being made for 
a series of primary importance to us. Mr. J. M. Rigg, Director 
of the English Institute at Rome, has lately begun the calendar- 
ing of The Roman Transcripts at the Record Office. Owing to 
the impossibility of Catholic Records being kept in England 
during the persecution era, the Roman papers have for us an 
exceptional value. The Dictionary of National Biography, 
again, and the Victoria County Histories, also require mention, 
for they are indispensable to us as to everyone else. 

It is, however, perfectly certain that to meet our needs we 
want text-books written by Catholics; and the best historical 
text-book yet undertaken for our purposes is the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. It must of course be remembered that an 
encyclopedia has to satisfy ten thousand other wants besides 
ours ; and that, being published in America, things American 
should have the prior claim on the available space. Bearing 
this in mind, we find good reason to be something more than 
content with the assistance offered us, which is certainly ampler 
by far than any we could as yet provide for ourselves. Articles 
have been published, some comprehensive, covering broad 
subjects, ¢.g., England, History of ; English Martyrs; Counter- 
Reformation ; some specialized, on incidents like The Gunpowder 
Plot, also the biographies of our principal Bishops, martyrs, 
writers; in this volume, for instance, Bishop Griffiths and 
Cardinal Manning, Mary Stuart, Mary Tudor, Marian Priests, 
the Howards, Holden, and Husenbeth. The titles London, 
Manchester, &c., the epitomes of oft-debated subjects like 
Index, Inquisition, Lying, are all worthy of notice. 
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As the English Catholics were much connected in past times 
with Flanders and the Continent, the articles on localities and 
local institutions in France, Belgium, and Rome, the details on 
the various Popes, the great Catholic statesmen abroad, will all 
be found useful (for instance, France, Granvelle, Gregory XIIL., 
Henri IV., Litta, Leslie). Useful, too, are the sound and reliable 
articles on enemies, heresies, and hostile movements, ¢.g., Jan- 
senism, Gallicanism, Henry VIII., Huguenots, Knox, Luther, 
Masonry. Some of the headings are both new and ingenious, as 
Father Thurston’s suggestive essay on Impostors. There is 
probably nothing in English on the Guises, or the League (z.., 
La Sainte Ligue) to compare with M. George Goyau’s terse 
tractates under those headings. The latter, however, should have 
bestowed more time on bogus Papal Leagues, so frequently 
bruited abroad in Reformation times. Contributors, though their 
space is severely restrained, are generally felicitous in bringing 
out the salient points. The biography of Blessed John Forest, 
however, not only omits references to the early biographers, but 
also adopts the dubious chronology of later writers. The 
illustrations, though good, are often inadequately described. 
Who, for instance, is to tell that the portrait of Mary Stuart, 
here briefly labelled “ Hamilton type,” is on/y important because 
it is a widely-spread fiction? The portraits of Fisher and 
Ignatius Loyola are also from debased types, that ought to 
have been avoided. But these defects are after all but slight 
ones, 

Of serious histories of Catholicism, the two latest before us 
are both from the pens of friendly Protestants, and call for 
more studied notice here, because they both pay attention to a 
series of articles in this magazine by the present writer on 
subjects connected with “ The Politics of the English Catholics 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” Moreover, while both 
independently approach very near to the lines laid down in 
these articles on several much-debated points, they nevertheless 
both differ decisively on many that are essential. It will be a 
matter of necessity, as well as of propriety, to discuss their 
contentions in greater detail. Dr. Meyer handles Catholic 
history for the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, while Mr. Usher 
confines his attention to the end of that reign and the beginning 
of King James’. 

Dr. Meyer treats his theme with great power, and a rare 
intimacy with both printed and manuscript sources. Yet he 
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does not claim that his book has been inspired in the first 
instance by study of the manuscript sources. His original 
researches at the Vatican related to the reign of King James; 
it was while writing his Introduction to them that he found the 
necessity of seeking the explanation of Jacobean problems in the 
Elizabethan Settlement. The book is not exactly a new version 
of the history of that settlement, but it proposes all the newest 
views that have been propounded on the subject, stated with 
great accuracy and fairness, and thoroughly well documented. 
The neatness of his quotations from authorities is most praise- 
worthy: so, too, the accuracy and fulness of his references. In 
these respects we have no complete or connected history of this 
vital period that can be called its equal. Nothing so up-to-date, 
nothing that gives so much information in such brief space, very 
few accounts that are, when the writer’s personal. equation has 
been ascertained, more fair and reasonable. 

Unfortunately, the necessary correction is a heavy one. 
If Dr. Meyer is considerate towards English Catholics, he 
is also extremely wanting in sympathy both for the Pope 
and for Spain, and, by consequence, for all those English exiles 
who were immediately connected with either, and he is thus in 
constant opposition to those whom we esteem highly. In the 
opening chapters he takes up the position that Rome and 
England were at war, and, by consequence, that Catholicism is 
positively opposed to patriotism. He has not grasped the idea 
of a really universal Church, of which both Rome and England 
are parts, with no more possibility of war between them than 
between the head and arm of the same body. 

Mr. Usher’s ideal of the Church is somewhat higher and 
more spiritual than Dr. Meyer’s. Though not at all Ritualistic, 
it is rather Laudian than Lutheran. He sees nothing unpatriotic 
in Catholicism. On the contrary, he dislikes the Elizabethan 
Settlement, which kept the quasi-Catholic and Puritan elements 
together by sheer force of tyranny; and he rejoices when, after 
her death, Bancroft, with the aid of James, was able to throw 
over the Puritans and to assume into the State Church certain 
veliguiae of Catholicism which, in spite of all persecution, still 
haunted the country. This is “the Reconstruction of the 
Church” from which his book takes its name. 

On the other hand, if Dr. Meyer is also a cool admirer of 
the Elizabethan State Church, it is because the Puritans have 
not yet got power enough; for Cromwell, not Laud, is his ideal. 
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These differences of view have led to different lines of 
investigation, and to certain instructive differences in the 
results of their inquiries. Without pursuing in detail the 
theological analysis of their divergencies, it will be sufficient to 
confine ourselves here to their historical conclusions, and to 
see how they correct each other. We begin with Mr. Usher. 

In his chapter on “ The Catholic Problem in 1600,” he refers 
to the rough statement, attributed to “ambassadors and others,” 
that “the Catholics formed the majority in a population of 
between four and five millions.” That was of course an exag- 
geration, but still, it had a certain foundation in fact. 


What in reality influenced [these] judgments, and made the 
fathers of Protestant families quake by their firesides, was that unknown 
quantity, the number of secret Catholics, who outwardly conformed to 
the rites of the Established Church. To the ardent supporter of 
Spanish claims, as well as to the timorous Protestant, their number was 
as the sands on the seashore. ... As a matter of fact, while the 
majority of the population—chiefly of the lower strata—would have 
returned to the old ritual without much mental distress, the number 
of men who were actively discontented with the English Church itself, 
and ready to rise in arms to re-establish Catholicism under a Spanish 
Prince, would probably not have reached a considerable total. 


In a note at p. 159, he concludes that 


the only scholarly position to assume is to acknowledge that we do 
not know at all how many Catholics there were in England, but if we 
might hazard a guess there were very likely between 750,000 and 
1,000,000. 


At the close of his second volume he summarizes his whole 
argument. 


. . » In 1583 there had been three comparatively small bodies of 
ardent enthusiastic men,—the Churchmen, the Puritans, and the 
Catholics—all seeking to win the allegiance of the great mass of the 
people, who, indifferent, apathetic, and bewildered by the varicty of 
possible views, embraced none with fervour. By tradition and habit 
the majority still inclined in 1583 to the old Mass. But their growing 
loyalty to Elizabeth, their hostility to Spain, and the pressure of the penal 


1 Usher, Keconstruction, i. p. 134. Perhaps I ought in a footnote to say that 
my own reading leaves me under the impression that attachment to the old Church 
lasted longer in the educated classes than in “the lower strata.” Also, while I 
fancy that many would have risen for Mary, I know no good reason for believing that 
they would have done so for a Spanish prince. 
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laws, induced them to give a more or less passive allegiance to the 
Establishment. Such a condition of affairs could not continue long. 
If the majority were at heart Catholic, the national Church would be 
transformed to express their beliefs. 







That the national Church was so modified between 1604 
and 1610 is obvious. Mr. Usher’s statements and reasonings, 
thus broadly considered, are not to be denied. 

But before we can appreciate the significance of these 
roundly-stated sums, it is necessary to understand more of the 
principles that divided class from class than can be found in 
either of these non-Catholic writers, for neither understands the 
effect on Catholicity of going to Anglican service. It must be 
remembered that going to a Protestant service may mean little 
or nothing, or it may mean very much. Numbers of Catholics 
in England to-day—what with the marriages and funerals of 
their Protestant relatives, what with casual or antiquarian visits to 
old churches, once their own—have been present without the 
least blame at Protestant services. But by Elizabeth’s laws 
presence at Protestant service meant the public acceptance of 
the new religion. It was the enforced, official, recognized sign 
that the church-goer accepted the State Church and rejected 
the old faith. That is why Catholic theologians who under- 
stood the case considered church-going then as a mortal sin, 
because it was an actual renunciation of Catholicism. The man, 
though a Catholic at heart, who went regularly as the law 
ordered to the Protestant service, was in fact professing himself 
an Anglican; and as a professed Anglican he had to be reckoned 
by truly serious men of both sides, even though his profession 
of that creed was from the teeth outwards. This will explain 
to Dr. Meyer (p. 50) why the conversion of church-goers was a 
real (wirkliche) conversion. It would be an error to confine that 
term exclusively to the reduction of convinced Protestants and 
Puritans. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, what the line of cleavage was 
which the Elizabethan Settlement imposed on the country, we 
may take, chiefly from Mr. Usher, the following rough estimate 
of the state of parties at the end of Elizabeth’s reign,' that is, 





























1 Meyer’s calculation of faithful Catholics is somewhat less, about 120,000 
(pp. 5I—53). The other figures are taken from various parts of Usher’s book, but 
he nowhere brings all together as here. At p.279 he gives averages for the 
prevalence of Churchmen in various countries amounting to forty-eight per cent. of the 
whole population, z.¢., 2,000,000. His estimate for Catholics is 750,000 to 1,000,000 
(p. 159); but he does not distinguish professed church-géers from Catholics. His 
total for Puritans (p. 280) is 300 ministers and 50,000 men. 
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forty-four years after her Settlement, sixty-eight years after 
Henry’s breach with Rome: 





Catholics—who refused the test of church-going . Say 200,000 
‘ Schismatics—who went to church, but who remained 
Catholic at heart, and would by preference have 

2 returned if the persecution ceased . . say 800,000 
S Neutrals—cold supporters of the Settlement, but with- 

3- out preference for return , . . Say 1,000,000 

“ | Contented members of the Establishment . . Say 2,000,000 

S Zealous believers in the Establishment ‘ . Say 250,000 
” | Puritans—who wished to alter the form of the religious 

settlement to Presbyterianism . . . say 250,000 


Turning to Dr. Meyer, we find that he has almost entirely 
overlooked the necessity of reckoning with the various degrees 
in which Elizabethan conformists accepted the Settlement- 
According to him the whole nation, except a hundred 
thousand odd, became Protestants in the course of a decade or 
so, and he does not think it necessary to return to the subject 
again. His whole book is written in the hypothesis that 
almost all England was deeply Protestant. Criticism and 
judgment, praise and blame, are all founded on the same theory. 
If that was really true, the opponents of Elizabeth's Govern- 
ment were as imbecile, frivolous, and unpatriotic, as Dr. Meyer 
represents them. But it is not true; and he injures himself 
by treating ambassadors, governments, and the capable and 
sincere exiles for religion, who differ from him, in this cavalier 
fashion. Moreover, Dr. Meyer attempts no explanation of the 
complaints made from time to time by Protestant Bishops, by 
the Privy Council, and other well-informed officials, as to the 
backslidings of whole counties and districts. Finally, granting 
that the subject is obscure, and hardly capable of demonstrative 
proof, Dr. Meyer should in any case have admitted that the 
Catholic leaders, considering the views which they naturally 
took of the balance of parties at home, were animated by 
motives which were honourable and patriotic. 

Though it would be of course impossible with a book like 
this to enumerate all the points on which we differ or agree, the 
latter are of course far more frequent. A few only of each can 
be enumerated, and we must unfortunately give precedence in 
discussion to points of difference. We cannot, for instance, 
agree with Dr. Meyer’s characteristic proposition that, “we 
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cannot tell whether the new school or the old was prevalent 


among the English Clergy” at Elizabeth’s succession (p. 7). 
This because of the surprising small number of those who were 
deprived for refusing the oath of supremacy, which he gives as 
“only about 500 in six years.” 

Now, while we fully concede that the number of actual 
deprivations was sadly, indeed extraordinarily, small—even if put 
at the highest figure of 700 to 1,000—among 9,000 cures, still, 
as to the opinion frevalent among the Marian clergy there can 
really be no legitimate doubt. They were all upholders of 
Catholicism during Mary’s days, and this position they consis- 
tently maintained under difficulties after Elizabeth’s accession 
with perseverance and a considerable amount of courage, though 
too little for the occasion. Their leaders the Bishops, almost to 
a man, though they did not prove themselves great leaders, 
fought for the old cause with real heroism. The Convocation 
and the Universities also (though one of the latter showed some 
signs of wavering) also declared themselves decidedly on the 
same side. It was only very gradually that the law, when 
passed, was put into force against them, with what, as Dr. Meyer 
says, looks very like “dread of a strong Catholic party” in their 
ranks.. Again, though deprivations were few, it would be an error 
to suppose conversely that acknowledgments of the supremacy 
were many, there were only about 2,000 for the 9,000 cures. If 
it were licit to argue from one low figure, taken apart from other 
essential circumstances, as much almost might be made from 
the bare twenty-two per cent. of acceptations, as from the five 
per cent. of deprivations. 

Looking, however, at the whole case judicially, we must 
say that the English clergy, taken as a body, showed that they 
would not yield their allegiance to the Catholic Church for 
anything short of force. But if the Crown employed force they 
would yield. Such subservience was, alas, characteristic of all 
classes in England under the Tudors, of the Puritan not less 
than of the Marian clergy. The Puritans are Dr. Meyer’s heroes, 
“Those men of iron, with sword and Bible.”! Yet, though they 
declared that Elizabeth’s Settlement was but a “ mingle-mangle 


1 Mr. Usher notices the inferiority of the Puritan ministers to the Seminary 
Priests, who ‘faced death in order to administer the Catholic rites to the laity. 
Whatever Gifficulties and troubles beset the Puritans, no candid student will declare 
that their devotion and self-denial ever approached this supreme test.” (Aecon- 
struction, i. 149.) 
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of Papistry,” they submitted, like the Marians, to what they in 
conscience abhorred. That submission in the one case does not 
prevent us recognizing the reality of their Puritanism, so in the 
other it cannot obscure the preference of the old priest for 
the old Faith. 

Dr. Meyer is right in making much account of the excom- 
munication of Queen Elizabeth. His chapter on the Sann- 
bulle contains much good and accurate history, but with occa- 
sional lapses into lower spheres, like the quotation from Bishop 
Jewel (p. 69), which shows that he does not see the difference 
between temporal and spiritual jurisdiction. But stranger still 
is the digression on Canon Law, in which he undertakes to 
show that the Pope and his canonists were entirely mistaken in 
their law, and that the Bull contains “a confusion of legal 
principles than which a worse could hardly be conceived ” (p. 68). 
This dogmatism gives us an idea of the depths to which our 
worthy author occasionally sinks. One knows the resentment 
of modern lawyers at laymen claiming to formulate opinions on 
legal matters. Yet here it is not one Curia only which is put 
aside as ignorant of its own law. Gregory XIII. gave a cele- 
brated interpretation of Pius V.’s sentence. This too is summarily 
declared to be “ legally untenable ” (p. 115). 

It would be difficult to explain to Dr. Meyer in this place 
the principles of érixe on which the English Catholics inter- 
preted the Bull, in view of the extreme difference between the 
circumstances for which it was intended and those into which 
it fell. The fact, however, remains—nothing can be clearer— 
that the English Catholics maintained perfect fidelity to the 
de facto Sovereign. Even Fenton, for instance, who set up the 
Bull of Excommunication, sent when on the scaffold his most 
valuable ring to Elizabeth. As at so many other periods of 
our history, the intangibility of our island home was appreciated 
quite differently on either side of the Channel. As the Catholics 
in England never saw reason to doubt Elizabeth’s impregnability 
they never had any doubts that they ought to accept her civil 
government without reserve. The words of the martyrs to 
which we shall come immediately prove this conclusively. 
Abroad, it was different then, as it often has been different 
since. Dwellers on the Continent did not understand the 
secret of sea-power. Thousands thought that England might 
be invaded, and Elizabeth’s government overturned. What 


1 “Eine juristische Begriffsverwirrung wie sie arger kaum zu denken ist.” 
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may seem at first strange, though it is not really so, is that the 
English exiles for religion (who of course had had no experi- 
ence in matters political) so frequently came round to the 
opinions common among their foreign surroundings. Such 
men as Allen and Persons are for this reason accused by both 
our writers of being deficient in patriotism. On the contrary it 
was strong love of country, misdirected, however, by widely 
prevalent error, which impelled them to start their mistaken 
courses. Mistaken of course they were, and seriously so, and 
their indiscretions reacted unfavourably on their co-religionists. 
For even though the persecution was bound to grow worse with 
the spread of error and hatred, and the multiplication of 
poisonous sermons on the duty of exterminating Popery, it 
must always be regretted that any excuse should have been 
given by the victims for an increase of cruelty by the oppressors. 
It should also be repeated that these mistakes were themselves 
the effects, not the origin, of persecution. Had it been possible 
for men like Allen and Persons to live in England, I do not say 
without danger to their lives, but without the certainty of 
gravely increasing the risks of their flock, they would never 
have fallen under those illusions, to which exiles of every age 
and country are so liable. 

In charging the Catholics with disloyalty Mr. Usher is 
singularly inconsistent. At one time he writes: “In the year 
1600 there was not to be found in the length and breadth of 
England one loyal Catholic Englishman ” (p. 131), while a few 
pages further he contradicts himself by saying: “The death 
of Mary Stuart made the English Catholics loyal subjects of 
Elizabeth” (p. 143). The death of Mary Stuart did indeed 
make Elizabeth’s intangibility much clearer, but that was not 
the commencement of loyalty to her. Again, no humane 
Englishman, much less a Catholic, could be an enthusiast for 
Elizabethan persecution by law ; but this was not the end of all 
loyalty to the Queen. This looseness of language betokens 
slackness of reasoning, to say nothing of history; and the 
same must be said of describing Fathers Persons and Garnet 
now as praiseworthy people, now as employers of assassins, and 
hierophants of rebellion! 

Dr. Meyer’s reasoning is much more clever. Having identified 
England with Protestantism, he taxes the Catholic party with 
being inevitably opposed to the National idea. It is “the object 


1 I. pp. 143, 144: ii. p. 97. 
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of this book to represent England and the Roman Church as 
hostile powers .. . in the war between Reformation and the 
counter-Reformation.” As for these assumptions, if it is an 
historical error to take the England of Elizabeth as synonymous 
with Protestantism, much more is it a mistake to regard as 
“unnatural” every attempt to win religious freedom for the 
co-religionists of those who won the great Charter, and the other 
glories of our Constitution. But so fascinated is Dr. Meyer by 
his dear Puritans, that he actually wishes us to regard them 
as the representatives of “ Merry old England”! 

A test case in the disputes about the loyalty of Catholics to 
Elizabeth is found in the “ Protestation of allegiance” offered 
to Elizabeth by thirteen of the Appellant clergy at the end of 
her reign. Mr. Law, followed by Dr. Meyer, regards this as a 
“victory” for Elizabeth (p. 395). But compare that formula 
with the simple, heartfelt words uttered long before by Campion 
and his companions, as one after another they mounted the 
scaffold, and with their last breaths prayed for Elizabeth 
as their Queen. “Yea, for Elizabeth, your Queen and my 
Queen,” said Blessed Edmund. Forde “acknowledged her for 
his Sovereign and Queen.” So, too, did Shert, adding: “ For 
whose prosperous estate and well-doing, in prison and at 
libertie, I did alwaies pray.” Robert Johnson said: “I do 
acknowledge her as lawful as Queen Mary was. I can say no 
more, but pray God to give her grace, and that she may now 
stay her hand from shedding of innocent blood.”  Filby 
responded, “Amen,” to the Sheriff’s cry of “God save the 
Queen!” “ Which Queen do you pray for?” asked the fanatical 
auditors. “ For Queen Elizabeth: beseeching God to send her 
a long and quiet reign to His good will, and make her His 
servant, and preserve her from her enemies.” The list can be 
continued at will. One after another came the spontaneous, 
hearty words, spoken by men dying for conscience’ sake. 

With them compare the laboured protest of 1603, with its 
dubious compliment, reminding the Queen that she stood 
excommunicate, with its false flattery that the Catholic powers 
had been the aggressors against her,—and its implied assumption 
that others of their brethren deserved the stigma of disloyalty. 
I do not wish to quarrel with the “ protest” in itself; the writers 
may have known that it was the only formula which could be 
accepted. But, as compared with attestations that had gone 
before, it sounds frigid, selfish, and commonplace. Certainly it 
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was a victory for the hypocrisy and double-dealing of Elizabeth's 
Government. It would lead for two centuries and more to 
various so-called “oaths of allegiance,” each inspired with the 
desire, not to test loyalty to the Sovereign, but to triumph over 
Catholicism by forswearing unworthy principles, which it was 
insultingly assumed, even in the sacred words of the oath, that 
the Catholic Church professed. Such was Elizabeth's “last,” 
and not least baneful “ victory” over Catholicism. 

Both writers go into the story of the Appellants, and both, 
as might be expected from the principles on which they start, 
take sides against the Archpriest and the Jesuits. Though 
more moderate than many who have espoused that cause before, 
I do not think that there is anything substantially new in either 
author on this head. The most interesting novelty in the two 
books is perhaps Dr. Meyer’s discovery of the innocent plot of 
Mgr. Frangipani, Nuncio at Brussels, to get himself taken 
prisoner in show, and carried off to England, in order to have 
the opportunity of treating with Elizabeth in person (p. 287). 
This is both a novel and welcome illustration of the romantic 
charm exercised by the great Queen over men of every class, 
and a fine testimony to the honourable straightforwardness of 
the Papal officials, which comes out in stronger relief because 
Dr. Meyer is as a rule fond of acting the part of censor on 
things Roman. He prints a new letter on the unfortunate, not 
to say reprehensible, position taken up by Gregory XIII. and 
his Secretary of State in regard to political assassination. The 
matter has been already dealt with in these pages,! and the 
conclusions there arrived at receive further confirmation. It is 
a pity that our author does not go into the reverse of this 
question, and study the English bogus plots, especially that of 
George Gifford. This might have saved him from the character- 
istic over-confidence, which for him removes “all reason for 
doubt” in Tyrrell’s incredible and self-contradicted story. If 
Ballard had obtained Gregory’s permission to plot, he would 
have used it to influence the other conspirators. But the 
independent testimony of various conspirators shows that he 
never spoke of it to them, though they did converse of Gifford’s 
fraudulent device.? 

An important factor for determining the value of any 
history, is the use made of authorities. A judge who confuses 


1 July, 1902. 
2 See THE MONTH, June, 1902. 
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the charge of the plaintiff with the plea of the defendant is not 
likely to arrive at a satisfactory sentence. Now we have shown 
in the last number of this periodical that the description of the 
Armada, alleged to have been sent by a Catholic priest to 
Mendoza, was by a Protestant, not a Catholic author, presum- 
ably by Lord Burleigh, or at least by some one writing for 
him. Yet what can show misconception of Catholic ideas more 
clearly than to quote and adopt Burleigh’s views in their stead, 
as both Dr. Meyer and Mr. Usher have done.! 

Dr. Meyer has also twice referred to the notorious forgeries 
of Robert Ware, without, as is clear, suspecting that they are 
a fiction of the next century.2, The opinions of Mr. T. G. Law 
again are more than once quoted expressly as those of “a 
Catholic priest,” and “a Catholic historian.” He was once so, 
indeed, but the volume cited was written in all the bitterness of 
his then recent rejection of Catholicism. What a want of 
genuine discrimination!* Mr. Charles Paget, one of Ballard’s 
chief fautors, and a singularly repellant character, is also quoted 
as a priest.! 

The fate of the English Catholics under Elizabeth was a 
sad one, and it would be vain to expect that histories of them 
should abound in pleasant passages, apt for quotation. Reference, 
however, may be made to Dr. Meyer’s description of the 
Seminarists (p. 92), full of dignity and showing sympathy as 
well as intimate knowledge. Another praiseworthy feature is 
his recognition that Catholic plots, whether real or bogus, (and 
it is clear that he considers most as shams), had not really 
much to do with the politics of either side. And in general it 
may be said that he very frequently modifies and corrects the 
verdicts of popular but prejudiced writers. 

Meyer, pp. 191, 254, 281; Usher, i. 143. 

Dr. Meyer banters me (p. 256 2.) as if I were extravagant in my warning 

against the hasty acceptation of a document, which professes to give the forces which 
the English Catholics might possibly levy (Spanish Calendar, 1580—1586, p. 610). 
3ut Mendoza in his covering letter, connects this letter closely with the arrival at his 
house of Gilbert Gifford (e? genti/-hombre) ibid. If Dr. Meyer will consider this, and 
remember Gilbert’s rdle as a provocateur, I think he will acknowledge that the warning 
was anything but extravagant. 

On the other hand, I am glad to have had my attention recalled to this paper, for 
I now notice that it has no reference to the Spaniards or the Armada, with which 
I connected it, as he has also done. The document relates to Mary Stuart alone. 
That estimates such as this one were occasionally made by her friends, I would not at 
all deny. My comments (THE MONTH, April, 1902, p. 410), should be modified in 
this sense. 


2 Meyer, pp. 24, 172 > Meyer, pp. 88, 76. * Jbid., 367, 374. 
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If this sympathy and genuine intimacy with his subject had 
characterized all which Dr. Meyer has written, his work would 
have been a great one ; and, as it is, he already shows in advance 
of Staehlin, and other accepted exponents of German scholar- 
ship on English subjects! But welcome as is his volume, it 
reminds us again and again of our need of text-books written 
by those who understand our principles. As we have seen, we 
are making progress towards that consummation. If only 
the demand can be created, the supply will follow. 


J. H. POLLEN. 


In case an English translation of this book should be called for, I may point 
out a few matters of fact that need amending. Mary Stuart did not give up Catholicism 
in Scotland after marrying Bothwell (p. 64), she only returned to the sta/us guo of 
1561, which she had often done before. Mayne was not in possession of the Bull of 
Excommunication (p. 120), but of the Bull of Jubilee only, and that an old one 
The flagellations (p. 90) were voluntary, not sacramental penances. Mansoni never 
} 


actually went to Ireland (p. 315). Appendix 22 is already printed by Bellesheim 
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lickle Fame. 

——— 
“WHERE do good reputations go when they die?” was a 
question once asked by the present writer. From the public 
he received no more answer than a preacher expects who varies 
the monotony of blank assertion by a brief fusillade of blank 
interrogation. 

Where do good reputations go when they die? Into 
biographical dictionaries. Turn out an old one, itself departed 
this life, and you will find them there—a hundred famous people 
of whom you never heard, a thousand of whom you have no 





more than heard. 

No doubt the best reputations do not die, and these exist 
without much reference to their monuments, which may be little 
frequented. There comes a point when the fame, for instance, 
of a great writer ceases to depend on the number of his readers. 
Dr. Johnson’s literary reputation is as huge as himself, and 
would be very inadequately measured by the extent to which 
anything he wrote is now read. He is known not now largely 
by his writings but by his sayings, and millions of living human 
beings have a fair sense of intimacy with the great man who 
only read the oditer dicta of this burly pope preserved for us 
by Boswell. 

Nevertheless, enormous as Johnson's debt, in the matter of 
living reputation, is to Boswell: it would be false to assert 
that without Boswell the doctor’s reputation would be now 
obsolete. Few people to-day read even Rasselas; with Miss 
Jenkyns probably died the last critic who preferred that 
delightful book to Pickwick. Still fewer read London or the 
Vanity of Human Wishes: all the same, their author’s reputa- 
tion exists independent of his talk. 

And there are greater names than Johnson’s whose present 
fame is unaffected by the narrowed circle of their readers. 
Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Corelli may be more widely read than 
Shakespeare or Milton, but they are not more famous even for 
the moment. Mr. Riley, while recommending a classical educa- 
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tion for Tom Tulliver to his father, had a sense of himself 
understanding Latin generally, though his comprehension of 
any particular Latin was not ready: and English people have 
a similar sense of: familiarity with Shakespeare and Milton 
which exists without any particular knowledge of their works. 
So Burke’s oratorical supremacy is proudly felt by millions of 
his fellow-countrymen to-day who never read a line of any 
speech of his. 

Absolute fame is of course not to be confounded with 
reputation or mere famousness. The former is achieved for 
ever, the latter may be enjoyed, like copyright in books, for life 
and a few years after, and may lapse much more quickly than 
copyright. 

Fame is probably personal, due to the man, who only 
partially expressed himself in his outward achievement in what- 
ever sphere it was: so that the mere bulk of the latter was 
really accidental and has not affected the substance of his 
greatness. It does not matter what kingdoms Alexander in 
fact conquered, nor would Napoleon be a greater man forever 
if he had won at Waterloo. Solomon’s wisdom did not depend 
on the number of his proverbs, nor is the sanctity of a saint 
invariably demonstrated by all the records of the hagiologist. 


I have read [says Emerson] that those who listened to Lord 
Chatham felt that there was something finer in the man than anything 
which he said. It has been complained of our brilliant English 
historian of the French Revolution that when he has told us all his 
facts about Mirabeau, they do not justify his estimate of his genius. 


Carlyle, it may plausibly be argued, happened to over- 
estimate the genius of Mirabeau: and, indeed, the capacity of 
saying greater things than he did say may have been over- 
estimated by Chatham’s hearers. But Emerson continues: 


The Gracchi, Agis, Cleomenes, and others of Plutarch’s heroes, do 
not in the record of facts equal their own fame. Sir Philip Sidney, 
the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter Raleigh, are men of great figure and of 
few deeds, We cannot find the smallest part of the personal weight of 
Washington in the narrative of his exploits. 


The greatness of these great men was, in fact, in themselves, 
and their outward achievements were no more than hints of 
what they were. A man cannot be lower than his highest 
thought, but his biggest act may be much smaller than himself. 
VOL. CXVII. x 
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“The authority of Schiller,” added Emerson, “is too great 
for his books,” and, perhaps, when the essayist wrote, it was still 
too great for Schiller himself. If he did not carry all the 
weight of it to Heaven, it is lighter at present on earth than 
the poet of Wilhelm Tell and the Piccolomini would probably 
approve. 

“This inequality of the reputation to the works and the 
anecdotes,” Emerson declares, with an insight and judgment 
none the less fine because his own reputation is attenuated, and 
his authority a good deal decreased, “is not accounted for by 
saying that the reverberation is longer than the thunder-clap: 
but somewhat resided in these men which begot an expectation 
that outran all their performance. The largest part of their 
power was latent.” 

Their greatness was in fact themselves: words, deeds, and 
books were only specimens, haphazard, as called forth by time 
and occasion. 

The more inward a man’s greatness, in proportion to the 
external shows of it, the more substantial, and therefore lasting, 
his fame: the more he exhausts his actual stock of himself in 
visible production the more his immediate notoriety will be 
perceived: but, as most of his acts and words are put out to 
meet a temporary occasion, so, when the occasion has gone by, 
his reputation is liable to fall obsolete. In the matter of fame 
also you cannot have your cake and eat it too. 

But it seems to me that in the neighbourhood of this subject 
of fame and reputation one or two interesting questions present 
themselves for consideration. Some once very healthy reputa- 
tions have certainly expired and are now no longer even 
mourned: the late Mr. Tupper not only made a good deal of 
money out of his Proverbial Philosophy, but secured a wide 
reputation, of the third or fourth class, which has long gone to 
its account. 

Other reputations, however, have not only died, or died 
down, but have risen again or sprouted afresh. For quite a 
generation this was, I believe, the case with Jane Austen, 
though it may be scarcely credited now. For the last twenty 
years her delicate and peculiar genius has been more and more 
widely and explicitly appreciated ; for the thirty years before, it 
was almost forgotten, and very frankly ignored. No doubt she 
always had readers, and they were all sincere if silent admirers. 
But I suspect they were largely of one class, and were in the 
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main elderly people. In country houses, where good books are 
more read and better tasted than the London public and some 
literary circles are apt to realize, she was read by the serious ; 
not much elsewhere except by the genuine book-lovers who go on 
reading everything which really is a book, for ever. Nowadays, 
not only are her books sold in great numbers, but they are read 
by all sorts of people. There are some books of which scores of 
copies are bought for one which is read, and others which have 
dozens of readers for every copy sold. At present Jane Austen’s 
works belong to the latter class: people not only buy them, but 
they borrow them to read. 

The same fate, as I believe, was Blake’s. He was once very 
nearly famous, if not quite: he is now very famous indeed : 
but there was a long interval during which he was neither much 
read or much remembered. Perhaps he is just now more 
praised than read ; not to praise him is, at present, not to care 
for poetry: yet it may be imagined that some who do not care 
for much of him may be able to like other fine poetry all the 
same. Once you know it is your duty there is no difficulty 
in admiring Little lamb, who made you? and Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright, and plenty besides: but there may be readers 
who would just as lief Zhe Prophetic Books had never been 
written, who would feel a very deep sense of personal loss if 
anything happened to Shakespeare’s Songs, or Keats’ Grecian 
Urn either. The re-animation of deceased reputations may 
be largely due to literary critics, especially of that now 
numerous class whose own reputation is almost entirely due 
to their gropings among the bones of their betters. It is a 
thriving trade and the writing of introductions must be a 
lucrative branch of it. No doubt it is useful—if one has to be 
introduced to a great man an introduction seems appropriate 
enough. It is only when the acquaintance is already of some 
standing and intimacy that the introduction is felt to be 
officious. To be presented to a duke you never heard of, is a 
privilege which ought to make you grateful to the introducer, 
and you have no right to resent his own parade of intimacy ; 
but when it happens that his Grace is your life-long friend you 
may be a little bored when a third party steps up, and insists 
en making you known. 

We have heard Emerson pointing out that some great 
reputations in literature, and elsewhere, were larger than the 
productions or deeds of their owners. Anthony Trollope; 
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appears to me an instance of the contrary phenomenon. 
His literary reputation seems much inferior to his literary 
achievement. The literary critics of the sort just alluded to, 
are, indeed, already making at him: he has been “ introduced” 
by more than one or two such: articles are written about him 
and his work, and have been for ten years or a dozen: but they 
are mostly apologies, and the boldest are craven enough to 
damn with faint praise. To hear some of these gentry deal 
out their timid eulogies of such masterpieces as Sarchester 
Towers and The Last Chronicle of Barset, makes one sympathize 
more than ever with Willoughby in Sexse and Sensibility when 
he said, “ Who would submit to the indignity of being approved 
by such women as Lady Middleton and Mrs. Jennings, that 
could command the indifference of anybody else?” 

Unless a masterpiece can be successfully compared with 
some other, this kind of critic is commonly unable to realize 
that it is a masterpiece at all. They wait to acclaim it till some 
bolder spirit has made the discovery. It took a long time for 
Wuthering Heights to obtain common recognition as an 
achievement of the first class: it was a Bronté-book, and had 
to be ranged alongside the other Bronté-books: /axe Eyre was 
unassailable, and it was not really particularly like Jane Eyre: 
it must be inferior. Asa matter of fact it belongs to no class, 
but stands alone and cannot be weighed by comparison with 
any other book. Dr. Johnson said Zvristram Shandy would 
perish because it was odd; and it certainly was odd though it 
has not perished. Wuthering Heights is much more than odd, 
and no doubt its singularity stood, and will always stand, between 
it and mere popularity. There is, however, something higher 
than popularity, and that recognition of eminence has slowly 
been accorded to this astounding work of an isolated, melancholy 
genius. Even now too much stress is laid on the accident of 
authorship—as if the most remarkable fact in relation to 
Wuthering Heights is that it was written by a girl: whereas 
the book itself is the most remarkable thing about it: and the 
truth is, it would be astounding no matter by whom it had been 
written. 

Emily Bronté is not cited as an instance of a reputation 
which died and was brought to life again: her fame is only 
coming to posthumous birth long after her own death of the 
flesh. If there be literary justice in posterity, the same recogni- 
tion awaits 7he Entail, whose author so far has never attained 
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any but a secondary place, and that for his much inferior 
Annals of the Parish and The Ayshire Legatees. 

Miss Burney and Miss Edgeworth are, however, both 
instances. The authoress of velina could support with 
resignation, a tolerable weight of fame in her life-time, and she 
had to do it. She had her Dr. Johnson, just as the authoress 
of Robert Elsmere had her Mr. Gladstone: but perhaps the 
public was more indebted to the latter sponsor than the former. 
Lvelina was hardly in such pressing need of a godfather as 
Robert Elsmere. Without any imprimatur Miss Burney’s 
irresistible gallery of pictures must have been soon crowded 
with delighted spectators. 

All the same Evelina went out of vogue, and there came a 
day when by the general public it was neglected as old-fashioned. 
That day is past: and the pertest critic would not now dare 
to write himself Dogberry by any depreciation of the great 
Fanny. 

So of the much less great, but much more lovable, Maria. 
She had her Sir Walter, just as the older writer had her 
Johnson: and “the Wizard” was notoriously more lavish of 
praise than the doctor. No doubt she owed him much in her 
day: but no one would now read anyone because the author of 
Waverley said they had better: authority in criticism is less 
esteemed just at present than loquacity. And Miss Edgeworth 
is read again: not as Miss Austen is read, for Miss Austen 
wrote of England, and the English reader never cared much 
about Ireland: but still a good deal. The Adsentee and Castle 
Rackrent need not be sought for in second-hand book-shops : 
they are to be seen on every railway book-stall, and publishers, 
like the conies, are a timid folk, and would certainly not provide 
the public with books because it ought to read them. Their 
concern is not at all with what should be read, but with what is 
freely bought. 

Yet, in spite of her former and her present vogue, Maria 
Edgeworth also had her eclipse, during which she was as old- 
fashioned as an early Victorian wardrobe. 

Dickens and Thackeray might fall into the same condemna- 
tion if the public had pluck enough to be subjected to the 
indignity of the late twentieth century introduction-monger. 

How about Sir Walter? Does every American who dashes 
into Abbotsford when the family is at breakfast, as if nobody 
lived there, read Guy Mannering? 
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George Eliot, we are told, has already sunk into the tomb 
of Mrs. John Cross; which might serve her right if Romo/a and 
Daniel Deronda had not been preceded by Sz/as Marner, Adam 
Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and Scenes of Clerical Life. As 
they were, we may be pretty easy as to her sure and certain 
resurrection. Why should her fame be stifled by Theophrastus 
Such? Did not Tennyson write the May Queen as well as 
Ulysses, Tithonus, and the Lotus Eaters? 

Among poets two, very different in quality, may be cited as 
instances of revived reputation—Herrick and Wordsworth. 
The occultation of the former lasted at all events for a century, 
though his reputation is now probably wider and greater than 
it was originally. It was not possible that generations esteem- 
ing Pope the prince of poets should esteem Herrick as a poet 
at all. 

Wordsworth in his life-time took such care of his renown as 
a poet that his death was an inevitable blow to it. He left it, 
indeed, in trust to a body of admirers sincere and numerous, 
but even the trustees had not quite the conviction of the 
testator. And presently it was rather remembered how much 
of his work was inferior to his best than how immensely high 
his best ranks. The zenith of Tennyson’s renown was the 
nadir of his predecessor’s in the Laureateship. As for the 
public, it probably can only put up with one great poet ata 
time, and it had its living Laureate ; there was no room for the 
dead one; ner, for a long time, for Browning or Swinburne 
either, though they had the advantage of not having yet joined 
the immortals. 

The occultation of Wordsworth, however, lasted barely 
through a generation. During the last twenty years of the 
late lamented century his reputation was steadily reviving and 
being preached up. If he was not always profound when he 
seemed silly it does not now matter; no one is anxious to 
throw We are Seven in his teeth; and for the sake of some of 
his sonnets scores of the others are reverently forgotten. 

The highest fame must be impregnable, but even the highest 
is not subject to the complaint of monotony. Shakespeare 
himself was once in need of apologists, and Johnson was one of 
them. It might surprise the public of to-day to learn how 
poor was his estimation, how obsolete seemed his vogue, during 
a great part of the eighteenth century, and before Germany 
existed or the Holy Roman Empire had ceased. To praise 
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him is now an impertinence which we are content to leave to a 
people without humour like the Germans, who think they 
invented him. 

To speak of him as the one supreme human genius would 
be to use a threadbare and stale phrase. We cannot realize 
that there was a long period during which he was not only 
unread, but unadmired ; when he was supposed to belong to 
the crude, coarse, vulgar times ere “taste” was discovered: 
when he was “unpolished,” “clumsy ;” careless or even ignorant 
of the “unities:” when even those who went to see his plays 
acted could not be expected to bear the infliction of his actual 
words, but were treated to someone’s “ Version.” 

Fortune has always been called fickle because men have 
always been inconsequent. Fame is much more unreasonably 
fickle. 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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Shakspeare's veferences to Natural 
Phenomena. 


WHAT fitter season could have been chosen for the celebration 
of our national poet than that which he would probably himself 
have selected,— 

When proud-pied April dress’d in all his trim 


Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 


A most noticeable feature in Shakspeare’s plays is the 
frequency of similes drawn from natural phenomena, and 
among these similes none are more beautiful than those rela- 
ting to “the new come spring.” Most poets, indeed, refer to 
the beauties of nature on certain occasions, and draw com- 
parisons from them wherewith to praise the charms of some 
fair lady. But whatever his subject may be, Shakspeare never 
leaves nature out for long. His plays, like the works of some 
painters, are full of atmosphere. . His allusions to wind and 
sunshine, to dews and flowers, probably have no interest for 
psychological students of the dramas. The characters would 
act and develop just the same if all the phrases relating to the 
outer world were omitted; but their introduction has never- 
theless a decided effect on the reader or listener. The horror 
of the murder scene in J/acéeth is intensified by the wildness 
of the night, just as the chat about spring flowers adds bright- 
ness to the Perdita romance. These allusions form, too, a rich 
store of information as to the knowledge as well as to the 
superstitious notions and errors of the time; if not necessary 
they are highly decorative. Mr. J. C. Shairp observes that 


” 


Shakspeare leaves not only the impression of each character 
deeply graven on your memory, but the season and scenery which 
encompassed them, though perhaps not a line or two are given to 
them, rise up before us almost as indelibly. Sometimes a word in the 
midst of a rapid dialogue lets in the open air and all the surrounding 
nature more tellingly than pages of description would have done.! 


1 On Poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 165. 
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A certain connection is often imagined between the external 
forces of nature and the joys and sorrows of humanity. Before 
the Battle of Shrewsbury the signs of an approaching storm 
are thus noted,— 


King. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

Above yon busky hill! the day looks pale 

At his distemperature. 

Prince. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves, 

Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sympathise, 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win.—1 Hen. JV. v. i. 


Antony sat in solitary state in the market place,— 


Whistling to the air, which but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 


In the mournful reconciliation between the rival houses 
after the death of Romeo and Juliet the Prince remarks,— 


A glooming peace this morning with it brings ; 
The sun for sorrow will not show his head. 


On the betrothal of Lewis and Blanche,— 


To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course and plays the alchemist ; 
Turning, with splendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 


To men accustomed to think that this earth was the centre 
of the universe, and that the planets rolled in their spheres for 
no other purpose than to give light and beauty to this all- 
important orb, there was no difficulty in supposing that the 
lives and fortunes of the dwellers on this planet were a subject 
of interest to the heavenly bodies. It was a beautiful, if 
unscientific theory, that in important crises of human affairs 
the sun or moon should stand still for a while to watch the 
progress of events. If this theory somewhat diminished the 
dignity of the heavens, it certainly had the effect of adding to 
the glory of man; moreover, it served Shakspeare’s purpose in 
this way to connect the outer world with the physical and 
mental condition of his characters. We get a chill from which 
we never recover during the progress of the play in the open- 
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ing scene of Hamlet from the speech of the sentinel who is 
pacing his rounds before the Castle of Elsinore— 


Tis bitter cold, and I am sick at heart. 


Shakspeare was familiar with nature in her every-day 
aspect, as with her stormy moods; with dews and showers and 
with the deep-mouthed thunder. He weaves into scenes of 
gloom and crime gleams of sunny innocence, so many golden 
lichen tints on a gray castle wall, beneath whose stones are 
dungeons barred with iron. He had a wonderful power of 
observation and a retentive memory. The glow of a summer 
sunset once seen was never forgotten; an external fact once 
noted remained with him ready to be made use of when 
occasion served. 

The poet who comes nearest to Shakspeare in intimate 
acquaintance with nature is Drayton. The “all-beholding sun,” 
the “star-befreckled sky,” the “liquid mountains” of the 
“unmeasured deep,” all find a place in his pages. But there 
was this difference between them; Drayton had set himself to 
write a descriptive poem on the beauties of England, and went 
through the counties pencil in hand, noting the peculiarities of 
every hill and river, not forgetting the birds that nested among 
the reeds, or enlivened the woods with their song. He uses 
this knowledge very gracefully, but still, it is part of his subject. 
Lowell calls this work one of the saurians of poetry, stretching 
its interminable length across the land; but he is somewhat 
unjust when he says that it is nothing else but a fanciful 
gazetteer of England and Wales. The picturesque account of 
Arden Forest, with its chorus of birds singing “hunts-up” to 
the morn, the “noble, stately deer” flying from the “ churlish- 
throated hounds,” the hermit gathering simples in his osier- 
basket, bear a strong resemblance to the woodland scenes in 
As You Like /t,and remind us that Drayton, like the “lad of 
all lads,” was a Warwickshire lad. 

Spenser had for his theme the wanderings of knights and 
damsels in rural scenes. Lowell remarks that Spenser was the 
last poet who went (without affectation) by the great clock of 
the firmament, and that this method of marking the time was 
perfectly natural in an age when everybody did not carry “a 
dial in his poke,’ as we do now. Shakspeare often uses this 
method of telling the hour, and surely it is a more poetical way 
of marking the flight of time. Imagine Juliet seeking to 
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lengthen the moments of Romeo’s stay by assuring him that 
the hall clock had just struck five, or that by her watch, which 
was a little fast, it was five and twenty minutes past four, 
instead of : 


Jul. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ears ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. it was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.—III. v. 


Two authors to whom Shakspeare was indebted for the use 
of similes were Lyly and Du Bartas. Lyly was the most popular 
ethical writer of Shakspeare’s time. He enlivened his discourses 
on morality with “fit phrases, pithy sentences, flowing speech, 
gallant tropes, plain sense,” as Webbe puts it. These tropes 
or similes, were drawn from animal, vegetable, and even mineral 
objects, using the attributes generally ascribed to them. Lyly 
was followed by Du Bartas, whose works, translated by the 
“silver-tongued Sylvester,” and published in 1605, were in every 
gentleman’s library. The translation of the books containing 
the account of the Creation, was produced in 1598. This isa 
perfect storehouse of illustrations drawn from natural phenomena, 
and it is highly probable that Shakspeare was indebted to it for 
suggestions. Du Bartas was a man of immense learning, and 
he “adorned his poem,” as he tells, “as much as the subject 
will permit ” (and rather more, some readers may think), “ with 
all those most excellent jewels plucked and picked out of all 
sciences and professions.” But one may have too much of 
a good thing, and his beauties are somewhat marred by the 
extent of reading required to discover them. 

Chapman comes very close to, if he does not equal, 
Shakspeare in his introduction of similes. One critic has 
ascribed to his long study of Homer the mastery he obtained 
over the use and value of this form of illustration, and has 
observed that “whenever we come upon a simile in his plays, 
we may make sure we come to a fine passage.” ! 

Marlowe’s classical acquirements have a great effect on his 


4 Pearson’s Edition, p. 43. 
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style ; he had studied the great writers of antiquity until he had 
caught their spirit, and 


He stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood. 


In the two parts of Zamburlane there are more than fifty 
passages relating to storms, wind, sunshine, &c. These illustra- 
tions are mostly of a mythological character ; the sun is Phoebus, 
the moon Cynthia, and so on. 
It would be an omission not to speak of the great exponent 
* of natural science, Francis Bacon. Shakspeare was more 
limited than Bacon in his observation of natural phenomena. 
Bacon was familiar, for example, through the works of Aristotle 
and other writers, with the force of the wind and waves as 
exhibited in various parts of the world ; Shakspeare describes 
with accuracy only such aspects of nature as he had the 
opportunity of noting. Bacon sought to explain the causes of 
phenomena; Shakspeare was content to make use of their 
beauty. Both writers went direct to nature for their inspiration ; 
but one drew near her with crucible and test-tube, registering 
by the thermometer the warmth of the sunshine, and proving in 
a closed-up room the force of the gale; the other came to her 
with observant eye and receptive mind, seeing “the gentle rain 
from heaven,” hearing the “shower sing i’ the wind,” and 
“heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies.” There is no need 
here to dwell on the question of authorship, but I may remark 
that it is quite incredible that a man like Bacon, who had 
studied natural phenomena so closely, who had “worked 
diligently in experience and particulars, and cut nature to the 
quick,” as he says, could use terms so loosely and casually as 
Shakspeare does, even for the purpose of illustration ; neither 
could Bacon have indulged in such extravagant exaggeration 
as we find occasionally in Shakspeare. Speaking of the effect 
of wind on the sea, Bacon says, “In water the waves rise, but 
fall again spontaneously to a level; so that (notwithstanding 
the lofty expression of the poets concerning storms, ‘ that the 
waves rise to heaven and sink to hell’), they do not fall much 
below the surface of the water.”” He made a special study of 
the wind, its origin, quality, and powers: its effect on each 
particular sail in a ship, and on each portion of the sail. 
Shakspeare needed no _ meteorological report in the 
morning’s paper to tell him whether the day would be fine or 
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showery, any more than the shepherd on the Cotswold Hills. 
The glorious uncertainty of our English climate gave him plenty 
of scope for referring to its changes. During the past winter the 
lines must often have occurred to Londoners— 
By the clock, ’tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 
Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 


That darkness doth the face of earth entomb, 
When living light should kiss it ?—J/acéeth, II. iv. 


John Norden complains of London (1608) that the number 
of chimneys causes so many dusky clouds of smoke in the air, 
that the light and heat of the sun is hindered ; while Harrison 
has to admit that the air of Britain, “by reason of continual 
clouds, is thick and less pleasant than that of the Continent, yet 
it is none the less pure, wholsom, and commodious than that of 
other countries.” In Henry V. the Constable of France 
inquires concerning the English— 

Is not their climate foggy, raw, and dull? 


On whom as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
Killing their fruit with frowns ?—III. v. 


No doubt many of Shakspeare’s allusions had reference to the 
caprices of the weather of his time, some of which are mentioned 
by the chroniclers. 

For the warmth and light of the sun Shakspeare seems to 
have had a positive affection. The “gracious light,” the 
“supreme fair,” the “life of purity,” are terms with which he 
garnishes the “beauteous eye of heaven;” and among the 
numerous adjectives applied to the sun are all-cheering, blushing, 
golden, beneficial, blessed, worshipped, gorgeous. The sun, for 
Shakspeare, seems to represent the spirit of good in the world, 
as opposed to night, which to him is symbolical of all evil ; the 
perpetual conquest and defeat of these rival powers are 
typified by the daily rising and setting of the sun. The effect 
of the sun on the landscape— 


Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.— Sonnet, XXX1II. 


Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams.—Mid. N. D. III. ii. 
and gleaming in myriad drops on leaf and flower, are often 
noted. 

The moon, “like to a silver bow, new bent in heaven,” has 
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many names bestowed upon her; governess of floods, goddess 
of the night, thrice-crowned queen of night, Cynthia, Diana, 
the watery star, the sovereign mistress of true melancholy, &c. 
Her office was to regulate the tides and to befriend lovers in 
their stolen interviews; she had a dangerous power over the 
brain, as Othello says, 

It is the very error of the moon ; 


She comes more nearer earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad.—V. ii. 


The moon was imagined to be subject to witches: Prospero 
declared that Sycorax 
. was a witch, and one so strong 


That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command, without her power.— Zem/. V. i. 


If many superstitions linger to this day concerning the moon, 
such as not seeing the new moon for the first time through 
glass, curtseying to her on her first appearance, and so on, we 
may well imagine what a multitude of fancies might in early 
times be gathered about the changeable planet, connected as 
she was with the possibilities of evil. Camoens, in his Luszads, 
alludes to the theory that the moon’s sphere moved faster than 
the sun’s did; perhaps this is the reason why Puck chose this 
planet— 


I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere.—Mid. NV. D. I. i. ; 


and Oberon— 


We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon.—IV. i. 


Having spoken of the goddess of night, it may not be out 
of place to say a few words about night itself, and to point out 
what has very likely been noticed before—the absolute dislike 
which Shakspeare seems to have had to this season. 

As all the world is cheered by the sun, 

So I by thee ; thou art my day, my life, 
says Richard ; 

Black night o’ershade thy day, and death thy life, 
is the Lady Anne’s somewhat impolite rejoinder. Black-browed, 
pitchy, long, tedious, ugly, endless, melancholy, hateful, dark- 
eyed, comfort-killing, dark, dismal-dreaming, the furnace of foul, 
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reeking smoke, the child of hell, are some of the epithets applied 
by the dramatist to this period. No doubt this is partly due to 
the effect that can be produced by deepening shadows. In 
Macbeth, for instance, the Rembrandt-like gloom is intensified 
by the frequent allusions to the darkness around— 


Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. 


Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep. 


All through the play we are reminded that 


Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
While night’s black agents to their prey do rouse, 


while actions blacker than the night are performed. 

But there may be another reason why Shakspeare looked on 
night as a time to be dreaded. I think there is evidence in the 
plays to show that he must have been a bad sleeper; he is so 
fully acquainted with the value of repose, and with the aids 
and opponents to “nature’s soft nurse.” How graphically is 
shown the mastery of sleep over the wet and tired sea-boy, 
although surrounded by noise and danger, while anxiety fights 
off slumber even when courted by all soothing influences. Iago 
well knew what the first effects of his poisonous suggestions 
would be— 

Not poppy, nor mandrogora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 


Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 


That Macbeth shall sleep no more is a punishment which 
follows on the very heels of his crime, and awakens passionate 
terror in his mind. Brutus envies his boy his heavy slumber, 
“TI would it were my fault to sleep so sound.” Only in the 
grave can quiet rest be found: Antony, after his last defeat, all 
hope abandoned, and Cleopatra gone, can only say— 

Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is done 

And we must sleep. 
While Hamlet carries the thought of broken slumbers even 
beyond the grave, 


To die,—to sleep ; 
To sleep! perchance to dream! ay, there’s the rub ; 
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For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 

Not only conspirators and usurping kings lie with uneasy 
heads; Caliban is almost the only one of Shakspeare’s 
characters who finds night pleasant, and its visions so delightful, 
that when he wakes he “cries to dream again.” You may say 
that it is more poetical to lie awake at night, “looking on 
darkness which the blind do see,” or to dream, than to sleep 
soundly: perhaps it is. 

Once more; only a bad sleeper, one who has watched for 
the morning, would know so much the appearance of the sky 
at early dawn as Shakspeare knew ; 

The grey-eyed morn smiles in the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light.- 

Romeo and Juliet, 
and many similar passages. It has been suggested by Delius 
that grey, here and elsewhere, is equivalent to bright blue; but 
surely in these descriptions of the dawn the soft neutral tint is 
far more appropriate than a brilliant colour. Colour requires 
a strong light to bring it out, and the faint gleams of the rising 
sun would not give the splendid azure of the mid-day sky. 

On the “gold candles fixt in heaven’s air” Shakspeare 
bestows his choicest poetry and loftiest imagination. The 
planets Venus, Mercury, Mars, and Saturn are mentioned, also 
Ursa Major and the Northern Star, but no others by name. 
The longing to 


look into the seeds of time, 
And see which grain will grow, and which will not, 


is one which has been turned to account by soothsayers of 
every age, from the medicine-man of the savage to the professor 
of palmistry in the modern drawing-room. Shakspeare no 
doubt adopted the theory of the influence of the stars over 
human life, just as he did the theory of the supernatural 
power of witches, ghosts, and fairies. Without in his own person 
expressing any opinion, he simply used all such notions as a 
means of giving interest to his plays. With his usual imparti- 
ality he presents in Aing Lear both sides of the astrological 
question. 

For clouds Shakspeare seems to have had somewhat mixed 
feelings. In so far as they interfered with the sun’s rays he 
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calls them poisonous, filthy, coal-black, contagious; but he 
must have loved to watch them, and even Shelley has drawn no 
truer picture of the ever-changing panorama of the skies : 


Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forkéd mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees on it, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air : thou hast seen these signs, 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
Ay, my lord, 
That which is now a horse, even with a thought, 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water.—Axt. and Cleop. 


Next to the sun the wind stands highest in Shakspeare’s 
favour. Sweeping across “the world’s diameter,” making 
“flexible the knees of knotted oaks,” and “castles topple on 
their warders’ heads,” bringing health to fever-stricken regions, 
or gently kissing the waving trees, the wind was the emblem at 
once of strength and sweetness. Bacon quotes from Pliny the 
ancient names given to the winds, according to the quarters 
from whence they blow. Shakspeare only makes use of two 
of these names, Boreas, the north, and Aquilon, the north-west 
wind. 

I must omit any notice of thunder, lightning, rain, dew, 
showers, the rainbow, and meteors, and leaving the upper 
regions come down to the “wild and wasteful ocean.” The 
sea is generally alluded to by poets of the Elizabethan era as an 
object of dread rather than of admiration. Both in his trans- 
lation of the //iad, and in his own plays, the terrible power of 
the sea in storm was the awe-inspiring theme of Chapman’s 
grandest lines. Beyond some slight allusions, we find no 
important mention of the sea in Shakspeare until we come to 
the play of Henry 7V.; but this and the other historical plays 
abound with references to the ocean. The opponents to the 
Channel Tunnel scheme found an ardent supporter in Shaks- 
peare, for with the patriotism roused by threats of foreign 
invasion, he speaks of “ our salt-water girdle ;” and 


That pale, that white-fac’d shore, 
The natural bravery of your isle, which stands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters —Cymdeline. 


VOL. CXVII. Y 
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The question has before now been raised: Did Shakspeare 
ever go for a voyage of any length? That he crossed the 
Channel is likely enough. But there is, I think, no evidence in 
the plays to show that he had spent much time at sea, or that 
he had lived within sound of the waves. The description of the 
cliff in Lear is taken from the land side. Only in the doubtful 
play of Heuxry VJ. do we meet with any greeting to the chalky 
cliffs, that welcome sight to all the homeward-bound. We have 
no mention of the various incidents, or of the sights which 
would most strike an inland-bred man—the wide expanse of 
ocean, the solitude, the crafts of other nations coming within 
hail, the birds that take refuge in the shrouds, the glitter of the 
sea at night, the flying-fish, the shrieking sea-gull, or the minor 
details of marine life that would surely have attracted his 
attention. The beach, “the very hem of the sea,” with its 
“unnumbered pebbles,” and its “yellow sand,” is several times 
mentioned ; but all the common objects of the sea-shore, with 
which every summer excursionist is acquainted, are omitted. 
No seaweed hanging from the rocks, no starfish, limpets, or little 
bustling crabs: the delicate shells lying in profusion on the 
“beached margent of the flood,” only occur in Pericles, and then 
they are out of sight. Where Shakspeare lets his fancy have 
free play we have such a splendid passage as the description 
of the “slimy bottom of the deep,” in Clarence’s dream, but 
that is drawn from imagination. 

The description by the Chorus in Henry V. (Act ii.), of the 
embarkation of the king from Hampton or Dover pier, has the 
spirit and motion of a scene from memory, but this is also from 
the land side. 

It has been argued, on account of the accuracy of the 
directions given during a storm, that Shakspeare must have had 
some experience of the dangers of a sailor’s life, but no amount 
of experience in the capacity of a landsman would have sufficed 
to acquire the nautical language and fit it to the occasion. 
Would a landsman be at all in a position to take note of the 
phrases used by sailors in such an exciting scene as a storm? 
It is difficult enough to catch what the porters shout at a railway 
station, even when we are familiar with the name of the place we 
pass ; but in a season of peril, with the wind whistling through 
the ropes, and the blinding spray dashing over the sides of the 
ship, it would be impossible. Even supposing that Shakspeare 
was a good sailor (and from his florid complexion the proba- 
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bility is that he was not), we must imagine him anathematized 
by the sailors as a land-lubber, pacing up and down the heaving 
deck, calmly noting the language proper to the occasion. Is it 
not far more likely that he would have been ordered below by 
the master as soon as the aspect of affairs became critical? How 
then could he describe a storm at sea as he does in the Tempest 
and elsewhere? Simply by treasuring in his memory the yarns 
he must have heard by the alehouse fire, sitting with sunburnt 
sailors, a race much given to talking, and narrating their 
wonderful adventures. The same mariners who brought back 
stories of cannibals and anthropophagi, of “antres vast and 
deserts idle,” would also have wonderful tales to tell of hair- 
breadth ’scapes from shipwrecking storms, as well as long- 
winded stories of how they handled their ships on such 
occasions. Several books of travel had at that time been 
published. 

It was a natural result of the progress of maritime discovery 
in the sixteenth century that much should be written on the 
subject of tides. A connection between the moon and the tides 
has always been popularly recognized. Bacon does not alto- 
gether uphold this theory, but attributes the motion of the sea 
to the diurnal motion of the planets. It is, probably, a slip 
when Shakspeare speaks of the tide only changing once a 
day, although he repeats it— 


Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily. 


And again— 


Timon hath made his everlasting mansion where 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Who once a day with his embossed froth 

The turbulent surge shall cover. 


There was a popular belief, which has lasted to our own 
times, that a sick person could not die except when the tide 
was ebbing. Dame Quickly declared that Falstaff “ parted 
even just between twelve and one, even at the turning of 
the tide.” 

To enlarge further on this attractive subject would be, 
probably, to try the reader's patience, and certainly to occupy 
the rest of the magazine. 

EMMA PHIPSON. 
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“NoT the wretchedest circulating-library novel which foolish 
girls thumb and con in remote villages but will help to regulate 
the actual practical weddings and households of those foolish 
girls. So ‘Celia’ felt, so ‘Clifford’ acted : the foolish Theorem 
of Life stamped into those young brains comes out a solid 
Practice one day.” 

Carlyle’s warning is being repeated with resolute persistence 
and in wider applications by a few alert Catholics, clerical and 
lay. They point to the amazing crop of theorems—anarchist, 
materialist, socialist, eugenic, agnostic, and the rest—which are 
being stamped on paper and thence on brains. Windy theorems 
no doubt: but their harvest is whirlwinds. 

The warning is received with stolid acquiescence or somnolent 
incredulity by too many of the faithful. True, the “solid 
Practice”—a Ferrer movement, an outbreak of No Popery, an 
anarchist plot, an attack on Catholic schools, a peril to property 
—affrights them like a nightmare. But they turn over with 
muttered objurgations and settle down to sleep once more. 

The “solid Practice,” like the nightmare, is an annoyance 
and a perplexity. It evokes a sleepy protest and even a 
momentary access of blind fury. But the fantastic thing is to 
be forgotten as soon as may be. It sprang on us from the 
dark : let it go back whence it came. We decline all responsi- 
bility for the disconcerting Visitation. (A “Visitation,” it will be 
remembered, is an annoyance that happens to ourselves. When 
it happens to other people we call it a “ Judgment.”) 

But the “solid Practice” was once a “foolish Theorem” 
stamped on a brain, and the stamping process is being carried 
on hourly all about us. Instead of groaning impotently at its 
results, it might be well to do a little effective stamping of our 
own. We have an excellent design—a divine Theorem in fact 
—but we are too apt to keep it locked up in a cupboard save 
on Sundays, when it is given a perfunctory dusting. 
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The facts of the case have been put before us again and 
again,—by Leo XIII. and Pius X., by Episcopal Synods and 
individual Bishops, by Catholic Congresses and far-sighted 
priests and laymen, from the pulpit and the platform, in 
Catholic magazines and newspapers. It has been made quite 
clear, by those who have the best right to speak, that the support 
of the Catholic press is a religious obligation, that no work is 
more effective in the defence of religion (Leo XIII.); that it is 
vain to build churches, preach missions, and found schools 
unless we also support the Catholic press (Pius X.); that no 
preaching can hold its own against a corrupt press (Cardinal 
Pie); that to support a Catholic newspaper is in a sense as 
necessary and as meritorious as to build a church (Cardinal 
Lavigerie); that the support of the Catholic press is not 
merely a matter of counsel but a matter of duty (the Bishop of 
Liverpool) ; that the Catholic who is not a reader of a Catholic 
journal is without zeal for the growth of Catholic life in his own 
mind and heart (Archbishop Ireland); that it is the bounden 
duty of parents to see that their children have good reading and 
do not read bad and trashy books and papers (the Bishop of 
Meath). But the list is endless, and our duty is clear. Were 
we to do it, the Catholic press in this country might be able, 
not merely to save our own people from being debauched by 
foolish theorems, but to exercise a striking influence upon the 
drifting millions who seek a vivifying ideal. If we have a spark 
of interest in our religion and our country we must shake off 
our apathy and prejudice and put our hands to the work. 

But what is this work and how are we to do it? 

We have Catholic magazines and newspapers, pamphlets 
and books in abundance. Our failure is not in production, but 
in distribution and assimilation. We do not circulate and read 
the literature we have got. 

Nothing can remedy this state of things but vigorous and 
widespread organization, such as is being employed ‘with so 
much success in Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, and 
elsewhere! It is the purpose of the present article to offer a 
few suggestions as to how such a remedy might be applied. 
But first we must begin by diagnosing the malady in some 


detail. 
First as regards Catholic newspapers. To this subject the 


1 See The Apostolate of the Press. Washbourne: Sixpence. 
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Bishop of Liverpool devoted his Pastoral for last Advent. His 
lordship pointed out that 


in the various countries of the world, an intelligent and zealous faith 
goes hand in hand with a flourishing Catholic press, indicating that 
if on the one hand a Catholic press is the product and the expression 
of Catholic faith, on the other it is one of the most powerful agencies 
for deepening faith and for stimulating it into action. Now the 
natural and ordinary reading-room for perusing the productions of the 
Catholic press is the home circle. What, then, the head of every 
Catholic family should realize is that he has a duty to support the 
Catholic press, and particularly to have in his home a weekly Catholic 
newspaper. This is a duty he owes to his own faith and to that of his 
children. 


The Pastoral goes on to enumerate the advantages which 
a Catholic will derive from a constant reading of Catholic news- 
papers; he strengthens his hold upon the faith, enlarges his 
knowledge of Catholic truth, and learns to take an interest and 
a pride in the activity of the Church, not merely in his own 
parish, but throughout the world. 

Here, then, we have the clear and authoritative statement of 
a normal duty. How far do we come short of it? 

From the figures at our disposal, it is clear that in an over- 
whelming majority of Catholic households in this country 
no Catholic newspaper is to be found. 

The number of subscribers to Catholic papers in Germany 
stands at nearly seven millions, the Catholic population being 
about twenty-two millions. This result has been secured by 
means of organization. There is no reason why similar 
organization in England should not increase the circulation of 
our Catholic newspapers sixfold. 

The matter is particularly important, because the newspaper 
is practically the only form of literature by which we can reach 
a very. large number of our people. If they do not read a 
Catholic newspaper, they read no Catholic literature at all. 

Now what are the reasons for this deplorably low circulation 
of Catholic newspapers amongst us? In some cases it is the 
result of a deliberate but wrong-headed conviction. People 
deliberately make up their minds that they will not buy a 
Catholic newspaper because they cannot find a Catholic news- 
paper which is to their taste. To judge from the kind of non- 
Catholic literature which they devour with avidity their failure 
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is not surprising. Or perhaps their objections are political,— 
though here we may point out that some variety of choice is 
offered in this matter by our Catholic newspapers. Even if it 
were not, the obligation to support them would still remain. 
As the Bishop of Liverpool writes in the Pastoral already 
quoted : 


The fact that a particular newspaper has no politics, or that it 
advocates one set of political views rather than another, should not be 
a reason for choosing or rejecting it. A Catholic reads his Catholic 
newspaper not for its politics, but to get the best of what, as a Catholic, 
he wishes to find in it. Nor should he decline to subscribe to a 
particular Catholic newspaper because its news or its correspondence, 
or its treatment of certain questions is not to his liking. Provided 
the conductors of a newspaper recognize the broad duty of avoiding 
whatever may disedify in what is read by all classes and conditions of 
men, a large discretion should be allowed to them in such details. 


As the Bishop goes on to point out, the only question we 
should ask is whether a Catholic newspaper is thoroughly 
Catholic in reality as well as in name, whether it is loyal to the 
Church and obedient to the authority of the Bishops. This 
being secured, its political colour is a matter of very little 
moment. 

But as a matter of fact, a little examination will show that 
criticism of this kind is only responsible for a very small 
proportion of our failure. The reason why most Catholics do 
not take in a Catholic newspaper is not because most Catholics 
have any quarrel with the Catholic press. They do not think 
about the matter one way or the other. It has not been 
impressed upon them. Catholic papers are not obtruded upon 
their attention: and they lack the background of interest which 
would cause them to go in search of Catholic papers for them- 
selves. 

Instances could be multiplied to show that this is the case. 
Two or three will suffice. 

At a small seaside town with a Catholic population of a few 
hundred there are half a dozen people who subscribe to a 
Catholic newspaper. This goes on for years, until one day a 
couple of Children of Mary ask permission to sell the Catholic 
Times at the church door. Permission is readily granted, and 
six or seven dozen copies are sold regularly each week. 

In another parish the initiative is taken by the priest. He 
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refers to the matter twice from the pulpit, and secures the 
services of someone to sell the papers at the church door. The 
sale of Catholic papers in the congregation springs from twelve 
to 120—and remains at the latter figure. 

In a large scattered parish in the North of England the 
Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul take the work in hand. The 
parish is divided into eight districts, and two Brothers are 
assigned to each district to wait on every Catholic, and urge 
them to subscribe to one or more Catholic papers from a 
selected list : 


The following reasons were given why the Conference had under- 
taken this work: first, to assist the poor of the parish from the 
proceeds of the sale : second, to support the Catholic press: third, and 
mainly, to educate ourselves to be able to defend our holy religion and 
to love it. The result of the canvass was that we obtained over 300 
orders from 99 per cent. of the people called upon, of whom go per 
cent. had not been receiving Catholic papers before. We also are 
supplying non-Catholics with our papers, and if there are any of our 
parishioners too poor to buy them we supply them free. We receive 
the papers straight from the publishers every Friday morning, when 
they are divided into separate parcels by the friend of a Brother and 
sent to the homes of the Brothers, who deliver them every Friday night 
or Saturday at the homes of the customers. We are also arranging for 
the distribution of the Catholic Truth Society publications on the same 


lines as the papers. 


Here, then, we see three types of parochial organization for 
the sale of Catholic newspapers. Others might be added, such 
as the employment of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade in the work. 
All point to the conclusion that organized sale is quite practic- 
able, and that it results in a very large increase—often tenfold, 
sometimes much more—of the circulation of Catholic papers in 
a parish. 

Hence, there is no reason to suppose that the bulk of 
Catholics are deliberately averse to taking in a Catholic paper. 
Put the duty before them—and put the papers before them—and 
they will respond. 

The circulation of Catholic magazines is another matter, and 
must be considered separately. We have here to deal witha 
more highly educated public, and to face obstacles which are 
not mainly material (as in the case of the newspaper supply), 
but psychological. 

In the first place it may be said that the Catholics of the 
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British Isles are distinctly well off in the matter of serious 
Catholic magazines and reviews. If the educated Catholic does 
not keep himself informed as to the Catholic position in 
current controversies—religious, social, theological, philosophical, 
historical—it is not from any lack of periodicals to establish 
that position. Of their importance as a corrective to the 
intellectual sophistries of the day, and as an element in the 
mental formation of our cultivated classes, nothing need be 
said. Yet it is distressing to observe in how many Catholic 
households where some claim is made to acquaintance with the 
things of the mind, Catholic periodicals are not to be seen. 
The result is too frequently seen in a curious blunting of 
Catholic instincts, and a readiness to let the brain be stamped 
with crazy Theorems. 

The remedy is not simple, though here again, there is scope 
for organization. The Catholic Reading Guild may be supported 
in its efforts to get Catholic magazines (as well as newspapers) 
into our public libraries and reading-rooms. Catholic clubs and 
literary societies may also be a means of bringing such literature 
before Catholics, who would otherwise lack the inclination or the 
means to secure it. Parochial libraries and reading-circles are 
not yet being employed as much as might be. 

But even when the supply has been facilitated, there yet 
remains the problem of creating an interest in such serious 
reading. This is a slow and difficult process which must be 
begun in our secondary schools, and continued by means of 
parochial organization. But this subject is too vast to be 
discussed here. 

As regards pamphlets, the Catholic Truth Society has 
undoubtedly done much to popularize this form of literature. 
It used to be said that nobody would buy—still less read—a 
pamphlet: but experience has shown that people may be 
educated into buying them and reading them. The German 
Volksverein wields this weapon with enormous success, selling 
millions of its pamphlets every year. Then the French Actton 
Populaire determined to adopt the same tactics, and began to 
issue its famous yellow pamphlets on social subjects. Wiseacres 
shook their heads: but the yellow pamphlets have made their 
way. With regard to the Catholic Truth Society’s penny 
pamphlets, the absolute sale is distinctly encouraging. Over a 
million and a quarter copies of the Devotional Series have been 
sold, besides 868,000 of Father Clarke’s monthly meditation 
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books, and 1,700,000 copies of the Simple Prayer-book. To 
these we must add 900,000 pamphlets dealing with Protestant 
mis-statements, 389,000 dealing with various aspects of Anglican 
controversy, about a million and a half penny story-books, 
exclusive of 650,000 copies of Lady Herbert’s Wayside Tales, 
1,879,000 copies of the Biographical series, 100,000 of the 
Religion and Science series—to say nothing of the pamphlets 
dealing with Art and Music, Education, History, and social 
questions. 

With these results we have reason to be gratified—but not 
satisfied. A careful investigation reveals the fact that while 
much is being done, very much more might be done. As in the 
case of the newspapers, some districts are extremely active while 
others are no less extremely torpid. The experience of what 
has been done in some parishes shows us what might be done in 
all. Here, again, examples might be multiplied. A priest 
suddenly realizes the possibilities of the church-box for C.T.S. 
literature. He establishes the box, studies the catalogue, sends 
for suitable literature, urges the matter from the pulpit. The 
result is a sale of many hundred pamphlets a month. The 
pamphlets are frequently renewed, attention is called to those 
dealing with current topics or suitable to the ecclesiastical 
season—and the congregation develops acute pamphletitis. 
Yet in how many churches we find no box at all, or if there is 
a box it is half-filled with ill-selected and dusty pamphlets, 
drooping in a limp and forlorn fashion from their partitions or 
bundled in a damp and disconsolate pile. No one ever speaks 
of them. No one ever looks at them. Their titles bear no 
particular relation to the aspirations of the parish. So you are 
scarcely surprised to be informed that the experiment has not 
been a success. 

There is obviously room for organization here, nor need it 
be confined to the establishment of church-boxes. The ladies 
of a northern parish, for instance, have started a stall for C.T.S. 
literature in the market-place of their town with excellent 
results. Such heroism (they sell the pamphlets with their own 
fair hands) may make the hyper-sensitive shiver: but it has 
frequently been matched in France where ladies of position sell 
Catholic newspapers outside the church doors. 

The circulation of Catholic books is another distinct problem, 
—again partly material and partly psychological. As regards 
the material part we cannot here utilize the church-box (as in 
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the case of the pamphlets), or the boy at the church door 
(as in the case of the newspapers). We need the attractive 
shop or depét: and as a rule we seek for it in vain. The 
Londoner familiar with the alluring premises of—well, there are 
several of them—has no conception of the destitution of the 
provinces. In how many large towns is there nothing but a 
dingy “Catholic Repository,” situated in a remote outskirt, and 
displaying strings of impracticable rosaries, a welter of plaster 
atrocities, a few obsolete books of devotion, and oleographs 
that are a trial to faith. Situated in a main street of the same 
town we see (we cannot miss it) the fresh paint and clean 
windows and gilt lettering of the prosperous shop which does a 
brisk business in S.P.C.K. literature, rationalist publications, or 
works on Christian Science, as the case may be. 

Clearly this is not the way to circulate Catholic books. The 
majority of people simply will not write and order books from 
the publishers: nor are they likely to find much Catholic 
literature displayed in the general bookshops. But were they 
confronted with attractive and well-managed Catholic book- 
stores it is probable that they would be hypnotized into buying 
an occasional book. It is also probable that many non-Catholics 
would be attracted by such ground bait: the way in which the 
stranger within the church porch will often invest in C.T.S, 
literature seems to point to a widespread desire to know some- 
thing of Catholic teaching. 

It would be an enormous gain to the cause of Catholicism 
in this country if a large Catholic book-store could be started at 
one of the great centres, with perhaps branches in other towns, 
and an organization of travelling to all the clergy, colleges, and 
convents in order to secure prize and school-book orders and so 
forth. With efficient management such a concern might prosper, 
though a large capital (as a minimum £43,000) would be required 
to launch it. Catholic publishers as well as the Catholic public 
would profit by such a scheme, which might by degrees be 
extended to other parts of England. 

So large an undertaking could only succeed on condition of 
its attracting wide support. But were the Catholic body to 
realize its advantage and its direct bearing on the cause of 
religion, sufficient interest might be aroused to make it practic- 
able. 

And here we come to what is the main contention of this 
paper,—to the practical suggestion which would seem to be first 
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in importance and urgency. Other suggestions fall for the 
most part on deaf ears. Here and there one or the other of 
them may be taken up,—but the efforts are spasmodic, and are 
apt to relax under the steady pressure of indifference. What 
is wanted is the definite acceptance by the Catholic body of the 
Apostolate of the Press as a recognized field in which all are 
called upon to labour. 

There are many indications that priests and people alike 
would respond to a summons to such an Apostolate. The 
matter has been discussed in many quarters, and there is a 
growing conviction that the support of the Catholic press is a 
matter which we Catholics must as a body take seriously in 
hand. It is a corporate matter, a religious and social matter, 
—and no mere private concern of Catholic editors and 
publishers. Evidence of this manner of regarding the Catholic 
press (so familiar to Catholics in Germany and Austria) is 
found in the recent movement to promote Masses and public 
services of prayer for the Apostolate of the Press. Some words 
may be quoted from a sermon delivered by Mgr. Grosch at a 
High Mass which was sung a few months ago at Islington for 
this intention : 


You may have noticed the rather unusual intention declared as 
that of this Mass—the imploring of the Divine assistance upon the 
work of the Catholic Press. Some time ago there was a movement in 
France to encourage the offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass to tmplore 
the Divine assistance on that work, and now certain people here in 
London have interested themselves in this most important religious 


matter. 


These words put the movement upon the right plane and 
reveal the fact that the Catholic press is coming to be regarded 
as a Catholic interest. 

What is the next step? We suggest that the next step is 
the formation of a special section at the next Catholic Congress 
to deal with the circulation of Catholic literature. Such a 
section forms a most important part of the great Catholic 
Congresses abroad, and its utility can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It serves to keep the cause before the public, to provide helpful 
suggestions, to give unity and distinction to various individual 
efforts. 

How might such a section be organized, and what would be 
its work? An answer to the latter question may throw some 
light on the former. 
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The work of such a section would be first of all to serve as 
a council of war in which the representatives of the various 
Catholic activities might concert common action, under the 
direction of the Bishops to whose authority this matter of 
Press Apostolate must ever be subject. It is obviously 
desirable that such a section should include those who produce 
the literature (publishers, editors), those who distribute it 
(booksellers, and various Catholic societies), and those who 
encourage its distribution (the clergy and other Catholic 
societies). These would discuss the possibilities of extended 
action, both in their own departments (production, distribution, 
encouragement), and in relation to the whole problem. 
Suggestions would emerge and be discussed with far more 
authority than can attach to an irresponsible magazine article. 
Methods of circulating newspapers could be compared by the 
clergy and by representatives of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, the Catholic Women’s League (whose sisters of France 
have done so much in this field), the Boys’ Brigade and the 
like. Methods of getting Catholic publications into public 
reading-rooms could be concerted between the Catholic 
Reading Guild and other societies or local representatives. The 
circulation of C.T.S. and other literature could be facilitated, 
the question of parochial libraries discussed by the clergy, the 
book-store scheme considered by Catholic publishers in concert 
with those whose co-operation would be required. There is a 
vast amount of practical business to be done: and besides this 
a paper might be read at one of the afternoon combined 
meetings for the benefit of the general public, laying stress 
on the importance of the work and its interest for every 
Catholic. 

How then might such a section be organized? This is a 
delicate matter, but in view of its importance some tentative 
suggestions may be offered. 

In course of time such a section might result in a permanent 
organization for the Apostolate of the Press, similar to the 
Austrian Piusverein. But it would seem unwise to start by 
forming such an organization when Catholics are already some- 
what bewildered by the number of societies which clamour for 
support. A simpler plan would be for the existing society, 
whose aims most nearly resemble those of the proposed section, 
to undertake the practical work of organizing the section. 

The society in question would seem to be the Catholic 
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Reading Guild, the work of which has more than once been 
described in these columns. True it cannot rival many of the 
older societies in numbers and influence. But it is likely for 
that reason to avoid the difficulties which might arise were the 
section to be organized by a more prominent organization. 
The Catholic Reading Guild, moreover, is already engaged in 
the specific work of distributing literature which it does not 
itself produce: and hence it should find no difficulty in securing 
the adhesion of those who are responsible for the production of 
our newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and books, as well as of 
those who are already aiding in the work of distribution. 

The suggestion need not be elaborated further. To enter 
into the details of organization would only serve to obscure the 
issue and promote sterile discussion. Such details can only be 
arranged by those who are immediately concerned. The task 
will present its difficulties, but given a realization of its enormous 
importance, the difficulties should not be insurmountable. 


CHARLES PLATER. 











Street-Tvading Children and the Act of 1903. 


——<—— 





AN ALL TOO FAMILIAR SIGHT. 


WHICH one of us in his morning, afternoon, or evening strolls 
through any of our large cities has not been painfully struck 
with the number of young, even very young children, licensed 
or unlicensed to trade in the streets ? 

In between school hours, and as soon as afternoon school 
is over, the main thoroughfares are literally thronged with 
children proffering and importuning for sale early and late 
editions of evening newspapers and matches to every passer-by. 
To say that the supply sanctioned or passively tolerated by the 
authorities of these little street-vendors and hawkers is far in 
excess of its need and demand is to state the case mildly. 

A large number of them bear the official badge of leave to 
trade—a belt—which, in not a few cases, is the most substantial 
article of attire the unhappy child can lay claim to; yet it 
licenses them to roam where they will, to cry aloud in shrill, 
ear-splitting tones their stock-in-trade; to patter with naked 
feet through slush and snow, to face rain and wind, to shiver 
for hours, hungry and cold, in public places and thoroughfares. 





AND FOR WHAT? 


To earn a few pence wherewith their worthy or unworthy 
parents, as the case may be, may eke out a precarious living, 
stave off from themselves and their offspring the wolf of want 
and starvation, or to add to the liquor-stained pile of coppers 
fast filling the publican’s till. 

Under the glaring lamps of one of their innumerable palaces 
which blatantly bedizen our streets, there may be seen a 
striking poster of a Municipal Council’s scheme of Evening 
Continuation Classes. 

We stay to read it; we are favourably impressed with it, 
and then we glance at the haggard, imploring little face 
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upturned to ours, entreating of usfyet to purchase of his, or 
her, store of evening papers or matches. 

The hour strikes at last when even the powers that be are 
of opinion that children of this class and age would be better off 
the streets than on them, and away they flit, sad little shadows 
in the night, down dark courts and alleys to give place to elder 
brothers and sisters who have graduated in the authorities’ free 
open school of street-traders and trading, who have made of it, 
and who are making of it, a life’s career that has supplied 
and will continue to supply, as long as the system prevails, 
ready-made recruits for the army of loafers, cadgers, the 
unemployed, promising candidates, sooner or later, for the 
workhouse, aye, and the gaol. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES CONCERNING WAGE-EARNING 
CHILDREN PREVIOUS TO THE PASSING OF THE ACT 
OF 1903. 


A Parliamentary Return of 1898, and the Report issued by 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Employment of School 
Children, appointed in 1901, disclosed some very painful and 
startling facts. Evidence was forthcoming to show that, 
including half-timers, three hundred thousand children attending 
school were in paid employment in 1898. And these figures, 
it must be borne in mind, did not include the children who, 
legally or illegally, were employed as _ half-timers, having 
“passed their Standards” or gained certificates. Probably we 
should be well within the mark in reckoning the full-time army 
of child-traders at another two hundred thousand. 

Details of their hard toiling young lives were given which 
made plain, even while they created wonder how childish 
strength could bear so much, that this juvenile labour called 
for immediate and drastic treatment. We read of: 

(1) A boy of ten working 72 hours a week on a farm fora 
wage of three shillings. 

(2) A boy, whose newspaper selling extended over 100 hours 
a week, including Sundays. 

(3) Yet another, “a waker-up” to twenty-five working-men 
from 4.30 to 5.30 a.m., was delivering and selling newspapers 
from 6 to 9 p.m., and an elementary scholar during the rest of 
the day. (His master, in giving his evidence, stated that the 
boy attended regularly, but often fell asleep in the afternoon.) 
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(4) A little girl who carried out parcels for a milliner from 
7.30 to 9.30 a.m., 12.30 to 1.30 p.m., and 4.30 to 8 p.m. on 
school days, snatching such food and education as she could 
get in the intervals-of this occupation. 

There was no infringement of statutes, no breach of bye-laws 
in the appalling use and abuse of child-labour as disclosed by the 
Report of the Inter- Departmental Committee, for the all-sufficient 
reason that there were none either to infringe or to break. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN ACT, 1903. 

It was with the view of checking and controlling child- 
labour, particularly that involved in juvenile street-trading, that 
this Act was passed. Its statutory provisions are few. Having 
provided that no child shall be employed between nine at 
night and six in the morning; that no child under eleven shall 
be employed in street-trading; that half-timers are not to be 
employed in addition in an occupation outside the factory ; and 
that children are not to be employed in lifting excessive weights, 
or in occupations likely to injure life, limb, or health; the Act 
leayes it to the local authorities’ to decide what bye-laws—if 
any—shall be made for the protection of child-labour. 

To these local authorities power is given to determine the 
age (subject to the statutory provisions of the Act) at which 
employment may begin, the hours of employment, and the 
specification of trades in which children may or may not be 
employed. It is open to them to regulate all details of street- 
trading on condition that the poverty or bad character of 
persons asking for a licence shall not be allowed to influence 
the grant of the licence. The local authority is further directed 
to have “special regard to the desirability of preventing the 
employment of girls under sixteen in streets and public places.” 


THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF CHILDREN ACT, 1903. 
Its Composition and Scope of Ingutry.—This Committee? 

1 In England and Wales the local authority empowered to adopt bye-laws under 
the Act is defined in Section 13 as being ‘‘in the case of the City of London, the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of that City in Common Council assembled, in the 
case of a municipal borough with a population according to the Census of 1901 of 
over 10,000, the Borough Council, and in the case of any other urban district with a 
population of over 20,000 the District Council, and elsewhere the County Council.” 

2 The Members constituting the Committee were: J. A. Simon, Esq., K.C., 
M.P., Mrs. Herbert Gladstone, W. C. Bridgeman, Esq., M.P., Malcolm Delevingne, 
Esq., The Hon. Walter Guinness, M.P., J. W. Gulland, Esq., M.P., Hugh Law, 
Esq., M.P., T. F. Richards, Esq., M.P., A. J. Sherwell, Esq., M.P., and J. H. 
Whitehouse, Esq., of Toynbee Hall. 
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was appointed in consequence of a promise made when the 
Children’s Act, 1908, was being discussed in committee of the 
House of Commons, to hold a Departmental Inquiry into 
Street-Trading. It was empowered to inquire into the operations 
of the Act, whether any and what further legislative regulation 
or restriction is required in respect to street-trading and other 
employments dealt with in that Act. 

The Committee determined to concentrate the inquiry it 
was called upon to undertake upon that form of juvenile 
employment which goes by the name of “street-trading.” Its 
definition, as accepted and acted upon by the Committee 
during this Inquiry, and in the drafting of its Report, was the 
one laid down in the Act: the hawking of newspapers, matches, 
flowers, and other articles, playing, singing, or performing for 
profit, shoe-blacking, or any other like occupation carried on in 
the streets or public places. 


COURSE OF THE INQUIRY. 

The Committee devoted twenty of its thirty sittings to the 
taking of evidence. In addition to sittings in London, it held 
others in Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool. This list of towns does not, 
however, adequately represent the area from which testimony 
was received, as many witnesses spoke with special knowledge 
of other centres, such as Sheffield, Nottingham, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Leicester, Lincoln, and other provincial towns. 

Close upon a hundred witnesses were heard ; among these 
were representatives of the Home, Scottish, and Irish Offices, 
Police Magistrates, Chief Constables, Superintendents and 
Inspectors of Police, Prison Chaplains, Clergymen, Medical 
Officers of Health, Directors and Secretaries of Education 
Committees, Hon. Managers of Charitable Institutions, Homes, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Newspaper Proprietors and Managers, 
and Newsvendors. 

GENERAL RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY. 

The use made by Local Authorities of the powers conferred on 
them by the bye-laws——From a table handed in by Sir Edward 
Troup, of the Home Office, it was shown that out of 74 County 
Boroughs in England and Wales, no less than 50, including 


most of the larger places, have made street-trading bye-laws. 
On the other hand, the smaller boroughs and smaller urban 
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districts in which bye-laws have been made are comparatively 
few, only 41 out of a total of 191 having exercised their powers, 
while among 62 administrative counties, the only one in 
England and Wales (except the administrative counties of 
London and Middlesex) which has made bye-laws is the county 
of Gloucester. 

The following Table summarizes the present situation as to 
adoption of bye-laws in England and Wales: 


Boroughs 








and Adminis- 
County Urban trative 
Boroughs Councils Counties Total 
Total Number of Authorities 74 191 62 327 
Which have made Bye-laws 50 41 3 94 
Which have ot made Bye-laws 24 150 59 233 





Thus out of a total number of Local Authorities of 327 
empowered under the Act of 1903 to make and enforce bye- 
laws, only 94 have done so, with very varying methods and 
results. The number of large towns in which bye-laws have 
been enforced and street-trading efficiently organized and 
regulated could be counted on the fingers. But in the vast 
majority of places the method of dealing with what has proved 
to be an unquestionable evil has proved inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. 

The Method of Regulation: Licences—This has, almost 
invariably, taken the form of Badges—in London red between 
12 and 14, and d/ue between 14 and 16. It must be borne in 
mind the Statute requires that the grant of a licence or the 
right to trade shall not be subject to any conditions having 
reference to the poverty or general bad character of the person 
applying for a licence or claiming to trade. The consequence 
is that, subject to the question of physical or mental fitness and 
the consent of parents or guardians, any child may become a 
street-trader, even though the number of street-traders is 
already excessive and the applicant is clearly fit for something 
better. 

The Number of Children engaged in Street-Trading.—The 
total number of children in England and Wales licensed out as 
street-traders by public authorities who have adopted bye-laws 
under the Act of 1903 is estimated at over 37,000 (33,086 boys, 
3,945 girls). In this number are not included, of course, the 
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far greater number of juvenile street-traders who are carrying 
on their avocation without licence or in areas where no licence 
or badge is required. Even in the very few large towns, such 
as Liverpool and Manchester, where the authorities justly pride 
themselves upon a most efficient organization for registering 
and checking the numbers of traders, and, with a confidence 
begot of officialism, believe that few children trade unknown 
to the police, there is forthcoming disturbing evidence to the 
contrary. Among the witnesses called to speak to the state of 
things in Liverpool was the Very Rev. Canon Pinnington, 
Rector of St. Alphonsus’, member of the Catholic Schools’ 
Association, who assured the Committee that on visiting four 
schools in the town he found that of 194 children who stated 
that they traded in the streets, only 84 had obtained licences : 
further, it was his opinion that only about half the traders were 
licensed. 

In dealing with these official Returns furnished by the 94 
Local Authorities who have adopted and enforced with a 
greater or lesser degree of thoroughness and efficiency (the 
former being the exception), the Committee were unable to 
feel in any way satisfied as to their completeness ; and any one 
who reads the evidence forthcoming, would share the Committee’s 
mistrust of the 233 Local Authorities, who have, for reasons 
best known to themselves, declined to avail themselves of the 
powers placed at their disposal by the adoption of the bye- 
laws; no returns, of course, are available, for there exists no 
machinery for recording the number of children engaged in 
street-trading. 

Their ages. Nature of Employment.—The figures taken 
from the Report show that a larger number of licensed children 
trade between the ages of 13 and 14 than between any other 
ages ; in each successive year, both below and above that age, 
the number decreases. In London, 10,486 boy-traders are 
aged between 11 and 14, and only 3,387 are between 14 and 16. 
In England and Wales, outside London, there are 15,321 
licensees below 14, and only 6,704 between 14 and 16. 

Turning to the nature of their employment, we find that 
newspaper selling is by far the most common form of street- 
trading. An Appendix published in the Report, gives 16,000 
as the number of licensed persons under 16 selling newspapers 
in England and Wales. A “quire” of twenty-six copies of a 
halfpenny paper can be purchased from the publishers for 8}d. 
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on the “sale or return” system, and is sold for 1s.1d. The 
sale of flowers or matches (these are purchased at the rate of 
4d. per dozen), engages a much smaller number (3,800), the 
vending of the latter being largely a cloak for begging both by 
boys and girls. 


THE EFFECTS OF STREET-TRADING ON THE MORALS OF 
THOSE ENGAGED IN IT. 
We take the following from the Majority Report : 


We have come to the conclusion, after hearing a great deal of 
evidence bearing on the point from many kinds of witnesses, that the 
effect of street-trading upon the character of those who engage in it is 
only too disastrous. The youthful street-trader is exposed to many of 
the worst of moral risks ; he associates with and acquires the habits of 
the frequenters of the kerbstone and the gutter. Ifa match-seller, he 
is likely to become a beggar; if a newspaper-seller, a gambler, The 
evidence before us was extraordinarily strong, as to the extent to which 
betting prevails among the boy vendors of evening papers. . . . There 
can be no doubt that large numbers of those who were once street- 
traders, drift into vagrancy and crime, Chief Constables testified that 
street-trading is the most fruitful apprenticeship to evil courses. . . . 
So far as girls are concerned, there must be added to the above evils 
an unquestionable danger to morals in the narrower sense. The 
evidence presented to us on this point was unanimous and most 
emphatic. 

The economic position and future of those engaged in it.— 
Dealing with this phase of the question, the Majority of the 
Committee came to the conclusion, 


that in the case of both boys and girls, the effect of this occupation on 
future prospects cannot be anything but thoroughly bad; except, 
possibly, in casual and exceptional cases. . . . The period between 
fourteen and sixteen is a critical time in a boy’s life. Street-trading 
provides him with no training, he gets no discipline, he is not occupied 
the whole of his time, for a few years he makes more money, and 
makes it more easily than in an office or a workshop, and he is exposed 
to a variety of actively evil influences. 

On the question of earnings, the amounts of which would 
appear to vary from 2s. 6d. a week upwards to 8s., or even 12s., 
the Majority Report comments : 


We learn that much of this money, so readily made, is spent with 
equal dispatch. The children spend it on sweets and cigarettes, and 
in attending music halls, and in very many cases only a portion, if 
any, of the daily earnings is taken home. The situation becomes 
even worse when the money is used for gambling. 
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Before dealing with the recommendations of the Majority of 
the Committee’s Report, and those of the Minority, it will be 
interesting and instructive to give the opinions—nay, convictions 
—of certain witnesses from which the conclusions set forth in 
the above paragraphs were drawn. 


EVIDENCE GIVEN IN SUPPORT OF THESE CONCLUSIONS: 
LONDON (Bye-laws in force). 


Sir Edward Troup, K.C.B., Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department : 


I think you will find that it is a serious obstacle in the way of 
getting other employment. (Q. 130.) . . . Speaking broadly, I think 
that for children under sixteen or for young persons under eighteen it 
is as bad a sort of employment as it is possible to get. (Q. 169.) 


Mr. Cyril Jackson, Chairman of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council : 


I think all the Superintendents are agreed, with one exception, that 
it ought to be abolished for girls under sixteen years of age. We 
propose in our new bye-laws to abolish it altogether for girls under 
sixteen years of age. (Q. 8770.) 

I should like to prohibit street-trading in newspapers altogether. 
I am sure that from what one has seen of individuals one must say that 
it ought to be thoroughly prohibited. (Q. 8859.) 


Miss Constance Smith, representing the Committee on Wage- 
Earning Children : 


There [Nottingham, a town in which no bye-laws are in force] this 
match-selling appears to be principally carried on by quite young girls, 
and the parents come to fetch the earnings. It is merely a cover for 
begging. The girls lately have been taking out quite young children 
with them in this campaign—children of from seven to eight years of 
age. (Q. 470.) 


Betting and Gambling. The same witness gives the follow- 
ing instance, furnished by one of her Committee’s investigators 


in Sheffield : 


Each boy has his gang, and they take a pride in dodging the police 
and living a life of lawlessness—in fact, a state of juvenile brigandage. 
They are highly organized in their own way. There is a private 
gambling club run by the street-traders behind a certain ice-cream 
shop—well-known to me—where, through a regular system of insurance, 
fines for gambling, theft, &c., are met out of the common fund. Many 
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“books ” are made in coppers by young book-makers. A certain youth 
was given ten shillings by a kind-hearted but unwise gentleman to buy 
a stock of fruit for hawking. He promptly went into Hartshead, 
behind the wholesale newspaper warehouse, and made a book among his 
mates. (Q. 558.) 


Mr. Frederick Mead, Metropolitan Magistrate : 


I consider that it is a life open to the greatest evils, both physical 
and moral. It appears to me that it may be most dangerous to a 
chid. ... (OQ. 783.) 


Mr. Philip M‘Carthy, Inspector of London Police : 


My experience in London is that a child with two or three bunches 
of flowers is only begging, and is sent there by its parents to do so, and 
the prettier the child the more money she gets. . . . (Q. 1079.) My 
opinion is that it makes boys gamble, bet, and thieve. They get mixed 
up with very bad company, as a rule, when they are selling newspapers 
in the streets. (Q. 1104.) 


Mr. John Mulvany, Superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police : 


A most pernicious sort of employment. (Q. 1326.) . . . The 
associations which he makes in the streets would, I am afraid, never be 
shaken off by him in after-life. (Q. 1336.) 


Mr. H. B. Lethbridge, Governor of Wormwood Scrubbs 
Prison : 

It is a totally bad education for any youngster to be allowed to sell 
newspapers. (Q. 1723.) 


SHEFFIELD (Bye-laws in force). 
Miss Olive Hargreaves, of the Committee on Wage-Earning 
Children : 


The whole point is, of course, that these girls go about selling 
matches and newspapers, and, of course, selling about street corners, 
and they stand about there till late in the evening, and the way in 
which they sell their goods is by being cheeky, and behaving in a 
forward manner. It is a depraving occupation. . . . (Q. 2025.) 
Amongst boys there is a tremendous amount of gambling. . . 
(Q. 2091.) I investigated some Sheffield cases for the Poor Law Royal 
Commissions. My particular work was to follow up the past career of 
young men who applied to our Distress Committee for work, and as to 
why these particular young men between eighteen and twenty-five years 
of age were on their beam ends. Many of those men were people of 
this class who had begun life in the streets. I never got to the end of 
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some of their occupations, but I got to between eighty or ninety 
occupations in the course of their short working lives. (Q. 2126.) 


MANCHESTER (Bye-laws in force). 

Mr. Robert Peacock, Chief Constable, in reply to Question 
3015: 

Do you think there will be any hardship to a considerable number 
of parents if street-trading were prohibited up to the age of sixteen? 

In all legislation where you want to benefit the whole community 
you will always find individual hardships. It is impossible to bring in 
anything beneficial without you inflict certain hardships. If I was 
arguing from the other side I should find plenty of hardships. But 
taking it as a whole, it would be very beneficial indeed if street-trading 
was entirely done away with. 


BIRMINGHAM (Bye-laws in force). 
Mr. C. H. Rafter, Chief Constable : 


They all gamble >—Yes. (Q. 6762.) 

I should very much like to see, if possible, girls removed from 
trading on the streets altogether, and I should like to see boys removed 
on attaining fourteen years of age. . . . I think that street-trading has 
a demoralizing effect upon children, and it tends to make them 
nomadic, and to associate with persons that it is undesirable they 
should meet. (Q. 6771.) 


Mr. E. R. Parmiter, Organizing Secretary of the Street 
Children’s Union and Lads’ Club: 


I should like to see all children prohibited from selling in the 
streets up to the age of twenty-one. I say twenty-one years of age 
because at that age a man if he is at work in a factory would be earning 
more money than he could possibly be earning in the streets. Unless 
you fix the age to a point where the wages are more than those earned 
in the streets he will go in preference to the streets. (Q. 6985.) 

Mr. H. C. Field, Magistrate at the Children’s Court, 
Birmingham : 

There is no question to my mind, and I absolutely and unhesi- 
tatingly say it, that street-trading by persons under sixteen years of age 
has an extremely bad effect on their moral character. I say that not 
only from what I see, but from what I hear from people who are 
actively engaged in philanthropic and police work. (Q. 7047.) 

Miss Arnold, Superintendent of the Health Visitors of 
Birmingham : 


What are these women [i.e., the childhood-street-traders] doing 
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when you come across them later in life?—In later life they are mostly 
prostitutes, I am sorry to say. In my experience, may I say, I must 
have come across hundreds, and there is only one family of girls I 
know that has actually turned out well, and who have traded on the 
streets. (Q. 7344.) 


LIVERPOOL (Bye-laws in force). 
Mr. J. J. Shute, Jr, Hon. Manager of Father Berry’s 
Homes : 


A lot of this so-called street-trading is nothing less than begging, 
you cannot really call it earning money. . . . Of course, my own 
definite and fixed idea on the general point is that street-trading should 
be done away with. (Q. 7566.) 


Mr. Kittermaster, Chaplain of the Reformatory Institution, 
and Manager of the Shrewsbury Boys’ Club: 


I understand that you do not see your way to recommending entire 
prohibition up to the age of sixteen; but you confine it to the ages of 
between fourteen and sixteen ?—Yes, I think that is where far the 
greater mischief is done. (Q. 7627.) 

Do you think, in your experience, that the money is fairly well 
utilized for the benefit of the home ?—No, certainly not. (Q. 7631.) 


Canon Pinnington, Hon. Secretary of the Catholic Children’s 
Aid Committee: 


Of course, I may say generally, that I object to street-trading at all 
by children of school age. . . . (Q. 7674.) I absolutely object to it. 
I can conceive a case where it would be possible, unfortunately, to allow 
a boy to do it. But with a girl I would never allow it, whatever 
happened. (Q. 7675.) 


Mr. Leonard Dunning, Chief Constable of Liverpool : 


We know that street-trading is an evil, and we are trying to regulate 
it because we cannot prevent it. We recognize that the street is the 
worst place for the child, but we cannot drive the children off the 
streets, and therefore it is better to try and keep some control over them 
when they are on the streets. (Q. 7942.) 


Mr. J. G. Legge, Director of Education for the City of 


oo”™) 
Liverpool : 


Do I rightly gather that you are in favour of the prohibition of 
street-trading by children ; the total prohibition by statute ?—I cannot 
say that yet, I think it must bea gradual process, and I am not sure 
that the best method is not by means of bye-laws. (Q. 8229.) 
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However, do you feel that it is the ideal?—Yes, undoubtedly. 
(Q. 8230.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MAJORITY OF THE COMMITTEE. 


With this evidence, and much more of an equally convincing 
and corroborating nature, the majority of the Committee felt 
that they had no choice but to recommend a statutory prohibi- 
tion of street-trading either by boys or by girls under a certain 
age. Accordingly they decided that the most suitable age for 
boys would be seventeen, an age which would render it likely 
that they would have the full opportunities of taking to regular 
work before they could legally trade in the streets, an age which 
allows an interval of three or four years after the ordinary time 
of leaving an elementary school. 

With regard to girls they recommended that it should, in 
any event, not be less than eighteen, and willingly would they 
see it fixed as high as twenty-one. The entire body of evidence 
affecting street-trading by girls showed it to be absolutely 
indefensible, and that no system of regulation is sufficient to rid 
the employment of its risks and objections. 


THE MINORITY REPORT. 

This was of a less drastic and more temporising nature, 
leaving it practically optional to local authorities to carry out 
the somewhat shorn recommendations of the Majority Report. 
They were to have: 

(a) The power to prohibit street-trading up to the age of 
eighteen where it can be shown that other suitable forms of 
employment are available, and where a local organization has 
been established for assisting parents and children in finding 
suitable forms of employment for the children. 

(4) In other cases, a power to refuse or withdraw a licence 
when the local authority is satisfied that street-trading is not 
being carried on for any beneficial purpose; also a power to 
make it a condition of licence for boys over fourteen that they 
should attend technical or continuation classes while holding 
the licence. 

Where the minority of the Committee! would seem to err, 
and err fatally, is in the blind confidence they repose in local 
authorities, even if willing to assume the responsibilities offered 


1 The following comprised the minority: William C. Bridgeman, Malcolm 
Delevingne, Walter Guinness, Hugh A. Law. 
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them to carry out in a practical and thorough manner the 
recommendations they have put forward. The experience forth- 
coming of the past is all against the hope that the vast majority 
of local authorities will ever trouble themselves in the least with 
juvenile street-trading or street-traders. 233 of them have 
absolutely declined to move in the matter: of the ninety-four 
who have officially recognized its existence not a dozen have 
grappled seriously with the evils it involves and evolves. 

Space has prevented me from dealing with the state of 
things prevailing in Ireland and Scotland ; in the latter country 
the “Act has been almost a dead letter,” to quote from the 
Majority Report. In Ireland, there are thirty-three County 
Councils, none of which have made bye-laws ; there are forty- 
three Councils of Urban Districts, with a population of 5,000, 
but five have availed themselves of their powers under the Act. 

Clearly the only solution of the problem lies in the carrying 
out of the recommendations contained in the Majority Report. 
There can be no half-measures in dealing with a calling which, 
in the words of Mr. Ross, Chief Constable of Edinburgh, 
furnishes “the most resourceful apprenticeship to crime;” a 
calling open to all children over eleven years (and very often 
under), of both sexes, no limit to their number, free to roam the 
streets, free to resort with thieves, betting men, loafers, beggars, 
the worst sort of hawkers, the women of abandoned character, 
and their parasites. 

The gravest of the many grave reasons pointing to prohibi- 
tion as being the sole solution is to be found in the undisputed 
fact that the children most concerned are of the poorest, the 
most neglected class, only too often with home-influences of the 
worst—therefore the more ready victims to the dangers 
depicted. 

True, doubtless, in individual cases the prohibition proposals 
submitted may, and probably will, entail a certain degree of 
hardship where a child street-trader is helping to keep house 
and home together. But from the evidence before us these 
cases are comparatively rare, and were they infinitely more 
numerous the risks run by the children so engaged not only 
justify but demand its suppression. 

AUSTIN OATES. 











Some Modern Psychologists. 


“Toute conception de lobjet d’une science détermine la méthode de 
cette science. Mais ou trouver la méthode qui permettra de faire la science 
de cette réalité complexe et vivante qui est une conscience humaine ?” 

E. Baudin. 

IT is a matter of common observation that every great psycho- 
logist conceives his science in his own way, and makes it a 
personal study. He approaches its problems from a particular 
standpoint, using the habits of mind and scientific experi- 
ence that may be his. He is influenced by his psychologist 
friends and teachers and by the tendencies of his time. He 
is a slave to a hundred hidden influences. His science, too, 
takes possession of him, and gives a peculiar tone to his whole 
mental outlook. Some psychologists, like James, are carried 
away by their dramatic, pleasure-giving style; some, like 
Heymans,' regard their science as something sacred, and feel 
that they are priests of a new religion. Many fall under the 
baneful influence of another science, and seek to reduce 
psychology, like Herbart or Fechner, to mathematics, or, like 
Zwaardemacker® and Ribot, to physiology. 

There are some psychologists, Schumann,* Miiller,* and 
others, for whom introspection is worthless—a tainted method 
of an extinct philosophy—for others, as for James, Kiilpe,° 
Michotte,® Myers, and Stout, nothing much has been gained for 
psychology if it is not by this same introspection. Thus Kiilpe, 
writes: “Experiment without introspection is no more than 
a plaything borrowed from physics,” and James writes: “ Intro- 
spective observation is what we rely on, first and foremost and 
always.” 

There are those who are slaves to a great name, and who 
live to defend the effete views of Wundt or of Fechner. There 
are those, too, who gain fame by super-human labours as 


1 Groningen. 2 Utrecht. 3 Frankfort. ‘ Gottingen. 


> Bonn. 6 Louvain. 
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Pilzeeker, or by swiftly-written, suggestive books like Binet. 
Some work faithfully at the technique of the science and build 
fine laboratories like Marbe'—some, mostly Americans and 


French, are carried away by love of the sensational, and put all 
their hope in hypnotism, spiritualism, and telepathy. One and 
all agree on the importance of the inductive method and assent 
to Wundt’s dictum, that “ 7here zs no fundamental psychological 
process to which experimental methods cannot be applied, and there- 
fore none in the investigation of which such methods are not 
logically required.” 

Indeed, the most striking characteristic of the present 
psychological movement is its greedy search for facts, and its 
patient spirit of observation. 


La Psychologie Expérimentale [writes E. Durant] est une science 
de faits. Pour connaitre les faits nous n’avons qu’un moyen c’est de 
les observer. L’observation est donc le point de départ de la 
Psychologie.” 


Of living psychologists, Wilhelm Wundt is justly regarded 
as the father. He has outlived his own views and methods. He 
has even outlived, to some extent, his fame. He has written 
and taught much, and has done very much for psychology, and 
naturally his conception of psychology is interesting. For 
Wundt the proper object of psychology is not “ permanent 
things,” but “ processes ”—the “ 
processes.” In order to investigate with exactness the rise and 


rise and progress of subjective 


progress of these processes, their composition out of various 
components, and the inter-relation of these components, we 
must first of all control their beginnings, and we must also vary 
their conditions at will. Psychology can make use of no 
methods except such as the empirical sciences in general employ 
for the determination, analysis, and causal interpretation of facts. 
The fact that natural science abstracts from the subject while 
psychology does not, can be no ground for modifications in the 
essential character of the methods employed in the two fields, 
though the fact does modify the way in which the methods are 
applied. Also, the natural sciences may serve, because they 
matured earlier, as an example for psychology in the matter of 
method. These sciences make use of two chief methods, namely, 
experiment and observation. And as in natural phenomena we 
have permanent objects and processes, with regard to the former 


1 At Frankfort and at Wiirzburg. 2 Durant, Psychologie, p. 30. 
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we use observation and for the latter we use experiment. Hence 
experiment must, as far as possible, be the method of 
psychology. Experimental control is required in the exact 
determination of the course and in the analysis of the 
components of any natural process. Experiment is indispens- 
able in separating the various components of a complex 
phenomenon from one another. 

To Professor Wundt belongs the honour of founding the 
first psychological laboratory—that of Leipzig, founded about 
and of making experimental psychology a 





forty years ago 
veritable science. His first object was to continue and develop 
the researches of the psycho-physicists, Weber and Fechner, and 
to utilize the investigations of Helmholtz, Exner, and other 
physiologists who had studied the phenomena of consciousness. 
Professor Wundt was an anatomist and physiologist as well as 
a philosopher, and his aim was to make psychology a natural 
science, like zoology and botany. Seeking above all to gain 
quantitative results, he prefers objective methods. Unlike 
Professor James, he does not “play for the gallery,” but is 
content to advance step by step, establishing with methodical 
care all his assertions. He excels in clear and exact analysis, 


“ 


and his procedure is, above all, scientific. 

Perhaps the most important of his researches, from the 
point of view of method, are those on reaction time. He 
reduces to a fine art the determining of reaction times, thus 
providing an important objective check on psychical experiments 
of all kinds. These researches have led him to trace through 
all their phases, physical, physiological, and psychical, external 
impressions, and in a certain sense to find in the organism the 
explanation of what happens in thought. 


Or pour comprendre la nature véritable des phénoménes conscients 
et les lois auxquelles ils obéissent, il convient de les étudier, non seule- 
ment sous l’aspect final qu’ils prennent dans la conscience mais dans 
leur phase de devenir, sous la forme rudimentaire et primitive qu’ils ont 
eue auparavant. J/inconscient est le laboratoire obscur ott se forment 
les modifications qui apparaissent en pleine clarté dans la conscience. 
Ce laboratoire est-il accessible & nos investigations? Oui! Tout 
phénoméne conscient a commencé par étre un mouvement extérieur 
lequel est lui-méme devenu courant nerveux, modification des centres 
intérieurs et supérieurs; et tout phénoméne conscient finit par une 
modification centrale motrice, un courant nerveux moteur, et une 
contraction musculaire.! 


1M. Van Biervliet, Revue Philosophigue, 1908. 
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The method of Professor Wundt has been criticized by 
many psychologists—for the moment we confine ourselves to 
the criticism of Professor Van Biervliet, of Ghent, a distinguished 
exponent of “ Quantitative Psychology.” 

Professor Van Biervliet and others of the “Quantitative” 
school, wishing to banish from Psychology the subjective 
element which is inseparable from introspective or semi- 
introspective methods, rely entirely on external observation 
and objective experiments. 

Like Pedagogists they experiment on large numbers of 
subjects, not by asking questions or provoking introspections, 
but by observation of externa/ facts, errors in copy-books, lapses 
or faults of memory in repetitions, &c. Above all, this school 
insists on having great numbers of subjects. It is not wonderful, 
then, that Van Biervliet should severely criticize Wundt, who 
believes in the introspective method and uses it constantly, and 
who usually has but three or four subjects for his experiments. 


Dans les sciences biologiques en générale et en psychologie en 
particulier on ne peut conclure, établir une moyenne ou une courbe 
qu’ aprés un nombre considérable d’observations ; plus les données seront 
nombreuses, plus la courbe suivra de prés les faits observés, plus aussi 
la loi dégagée sera probable.} 


This criticism seems extremely just—especially in view of 
the fact that Professor Wundt’s subjects were usually quite 
conversant with the nature of his experiments and were 
interested in the results to be gained. 

While it is true that Professor Wundt is a spiritualist philo- 
sopher, he hardly merits the following criticism of Professor 
Van Biervliet : 


A cause des préoccupations métaphysiques qui les hantent, les 
psychophysiologistes, (M. Wundt en téte) rencontrent et rencontreront 
toujours des difficultés presque insurmontables. [En fait ils donnent 
on mesure la durée 





une réalité objective aux modifications conscientes 
de l’apperception par exemple sans avoir expérimentalement établi que 
lapperception existe ou si l’on veut qu'elle différe réellement de la 
perception. 


It is clear that this criticism applies with much greater force 
to Professor James than to Professor Wundt. The latter aims 
at verifying all experimentally, the former takes no such pre- 


1 M. Van Biervliet, Revue Philosophique, 1908. 
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cautions. An example from his Principles of Psychology* will 
show this: 


) 


The present conscious state when I say “I feel tired” is not the 
direct state of tire; and when I say “I feel angry,” it is not the direct 
state of anger. It is the state of “ saying-I-feel-tired ’’ of “ saying-I-feel- 
angry”; entirely different matters, so different, that the fatigue and 
anger apparently included in them are considerable modifications of 
the fatigue and anger directly felt the previous minute. The act of 
naming them has momentarily detracted from their force. 


This may perhaps be true, but it is not shown beyond doubt 
to be true. The question for exact psychologists is, “To what 
extent does the act of naming influence or modify the states of 


“<“ 


tiredness or of anger?” The words “ considerable modifications” 
are too vague. The sooner it is recognized that the subjective 
element in psychology is strong, the sooner will it be recognized 
that experiments are absolutely necessary. 

Up to the present no English work on psychology has 
attracted so much attention and won so much fame as that of the 
late Professor James. His bold, dramatic style, his great store of 
interesting facts, his confident, dogmatic manner, have imposed 
themselves with effect. Germans, Frenchmen, and Belgians, 


succumbing to his influence, unite in naming him “un des 


Ig 
princes de la plus moderne psychologie.” The delicately 
analytic mind of Mr. G. F. Stout, the penetrating, sound sense 
of Father Maher have won little fame on the Continent, com- 
pared to that gained by the fluent and interesting Professor of 


ig 
Harvard. 

C’est une psychologie étrangement riche, fraiche et concréte que la 
sienne. Concréte surtout: elle ne vise 4 rien de moins qu’a l’analyse 
de notre vie intérieure dans ce qu’elle a de plus intime, de plus 
mystérieux, et de plus inexprimé.” 


Professor James, too, has the merit of being a pioneer in his 
science. It is now over twenty-five years since his famous 
article on “The Stream of Consciousness” appeared in Mind. 
He it was who first dwelt on the dynamism, the continuity, the 
flux of consciousness. He, among the first, emphasized the moral 
and pedagogical side of psychology. He it was who dealt the 
death-blow to associationism, and who freed psychology, to a 
great extent, from servile dependence on physiology, and from 


1 P. 190. 2 E. Baudin, Revue de Philosophie, June, 1909. 
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undue “metaphysical pre-occupations” (whether materialist or 
spiritualist). 


C’est par cette triple indépendance de la psychologie, & l’égard de 
la métaphysique, de la physiologie, et de la critique a priori de l’esprit 
que la méthode de James affirme le mieux son originalité et son 
actualité et qu’elle apparait féconde et utilisable.! 


Added to his other merits are a fine power of observation 
and a remarkable faculty of insinuating himself into the confi- 
dence and friendship of his readers. 


De 18 le plaisir singulier que James dispense 4 son lecteur. II ne 
lui donne jamais l'impression d’écouter un maitre trénant dans une 
chaire, mais bien de se trouver au coin du feu avec un amt charmeur, 
subtil, ondoyant, malicieusement bonhomme parfots, toujours extrémement 
avertt non seulement de toutes les sciences modernes qui touchent de 
prés ou de loin & la vie de l’esprit, non seulement de ce que pensent et 
sentent les hommes, mais de ce que vous pensez et sentez vous-méme 
en votre tréfonds. La page lui tourne involontairement & la conversation 
entendue, il semble constamment que cette page ait été écrite spéciale- 
ment pour vous et que vous y goiitiez ume saveur que les autres 
n'apprécieront point.” 


While readily admitting these undoubted merits of Professor 
James, we cannot but feel that his real value as a psychologist 
has been greatly exaggerated. From a strictly scientific point 
of view his psychology is of little worth. His method is inexact 
and unscientific. He is too individualist, too personal. He 
supports and defends views without any deep or exhaustive 
inquiry into the question at issue. He rushes ahead from 
theory to theory without waiting to establish his facts. While 
he astonishes and delights by his bright imaginings and meta- 
physical rockets, and while he edifies by his moral sympathies, 
he can only hand to the student of exact psychology a 
post-dated cheque. While he smiles disdainfully at the “ prism 
pendulum, and chronograph philosophers,” he searches diligently 
in their hives and robs them of their honey. Theirs is to be the 
plodding, hacking toil, his the light and honourable task of the 
theorist. 

Within a few years [he writes] what one may call a microscopic 
psychology has arisen in Germany, carried on by experimental methods, 
asking, of course, every moment for introspective data, but eliminating 
their uncertainty by operating on a large scale and taking statistical 

1 Jbid, 2 bid. 
VOL. CXVII. 
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means. This method taxes patience to the utmost, and could hardly 
have arisen in a country whose natives could be bored. Such Germans 
as Weber, Fechner, Vierordt and Wundt obviously cannot.! 


It is indeed true that this method taxes patience. But such 
a reproach against a serious scientific method is assuredly very 
trivial. 

No one can deny that Professor James says much that is 
true, and says it right well. His suggestions are useful, and his 
enthusiasm for his science is truly admirable. But when a 
serious, methodical effort to solve some difficulty is required, he 
is found wanting. While he prides himself in getting clear of 
metaphysics, and while he is clear-sighted enough to recognize 
the necessity of the introspective method, he is neither humble 
enough nor painstaking enough to perfect that method. This 
is clearly seen in his chapter on the “Methods and Snares of 
Psychology,” where he says emphatically, “‘ Introspective obser- 
vation is what we rely on, first and foremost and always.” This 
is true, but it is also true that introspection, unless methodically 
and scientifically employed, is very liable to lead to error. 
Haphazard, occasional introspections, where conditions affecting 
the point to be observed are numerous, and where the point is 
perhaps complex, are of no real value. Indeed Professor James 
seems to recognize this, although he fails to see consequences 


Since the rest of this volume [he writes] will be little more than a 
collection of illustrations of the difficulty of discovering by direct 
introspection exactly what our feelings and their relations are, we need 
not anticipate our own future details, but just state our general conclu- 
sion that introspection is difficult and fallible, and that the difficulty ts 
simply that of all observation of whatever kind. Something is before us 
and we do our best to tell what it is, but in spite of our good will we 
may go astray and give a description more applicable to some other 
sort of thing.” 


Admitting, as he does, the difficulty and fallibility of intros- 
pection, it is strange that Professor James does not take the 
obvious means of perfecting this method, namely, by multiplying 
experiments and simplifying conditions. Professor James likens 
psychology to other natural sciences, and agrees with Professor 
Wundt that “ Psychology can make use of no methods except 
such as the empirical sciences in general employ, for the deter- 


1 James, Principles of Psychology, vol. i. p. 192. 
* Lbid. vol. i. p. 192. 
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mination, analysis, and causal interpretation of facts.”! Yet in 
spite of this he satisfies himself with using a more or less super- 
ficial observation of internal facts. 

In his chapter on “ Methods and Snares of Psychology,” 
Professor James alludes to the “Comparative Method,” and in 
one short paragraph succeeds in confusing and confounding the 
matter hopelessly. First he places Introspection and the 
Experimental Method in a completely false antithesis. 
Secondly he places the Comparative Method in a false anti- 
thesis to the other two combined. Thirdly he mixes up, under 
“Comparative Method” investigations about animal instincts, 
and human pathological cases, with criminology, researches on 
the history of sciences and political institutions, circulars of 
questions, &c. If the “Comparative Method” was as chaotic 
as he describes it, it would truly be “wild work.” He simply 
travesties the method. 

For Professor James, as well as for Professor Wundt, the 
object of psychology is a dynamic, organic consciousness 
remarkable for its continuity and its developments. Both 
recognize the great difficulty of mastering the principles which 
rule these conscious processes. Both clearly see the error of 
conceiving “mind” and the laws of “mind” as analogous to 
“matter” and the laws of “matter.” Both strive to investigate 
“mind” without any presuppositions as to its nature, that is, to 
approach without prejudice the work of finding what it is. 
Both recognize that physiology and physics can aid but little, 
and that “Introspective Observation is to be relied on first and 
foremost and always.” 

At this point their methods part company. Professor James 
is content to rely on his own proper powers of introspective 
analysis, aided by his general knowledge of the results gained 
by others. 

Professor Wundt, however, with the dogged resolution and 
the unconquerable patience of his race, investigates with 
numerous experiments on different subjects (and with specially 
devised instruments to aid) each tiny point, each smallest 
question, thus building up, brick by brick, his psychological 
edifice. 

As an example, his analysis of the feelings and sentiments 
which accompany voluntary activity show his admirable power 
of dissecting psychical processes. To those who experiment and 
1 Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, p. 24 (Translated by Judd). 
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verify results, a few paragraphs of Professor Wundt’s chapter on 
Volitional Processes are of more assistance than Professor 
James’s huge chapter on the Will. 

Describing the entrance of psychical contents into the field 
and focus of consciousness, under conditions of special prepara- 
tion, Wundt writes :} 


The apperception of the content is preceded by a feeling of 
expectation sometimes of longer, sometimes of shorter duration. This 
feeling is generally one of strain, and may at the same time be one of 
excitement ; it may also have pleasurable or unpleasurable factors, 
according to its ideational elements. This feeling of expectation is 
usually accompanied by fairly intense sensatioas of tension in the 
muscles of the sense-organ affected. At the moment in which the 
content arises in clear consciousness this feeling gives place to a feeling 
of fulfilment which is generally very short and has the character of a 
feeling of relief. Under circumstances it may also be quieting or 
exciting, pleasurable or unpleasurable. After this feeling of fulfilment 
we have at once the feeling of activity. This is the same feeling as 
that which appeared at the close of passive apperception, and is here, 
as it was there, attended by an increase in the feelings of strain. 


We look in vain for such minute, exact analyses in Professor 
James’s chapter on the Will. The reason is that Professor Wundt 
has recourse to innumerable experiments, while Professor 
James disdains such means. We do not pretend that the 
analysis just given is complete, nor that it is even very free from 
subjectivism, but we maintain that it indicates a true progress 
towards knowledge of psychical processes. 

Space forbids us to pursue further the comparison of these 
two well-known psychologists. In conclusion, while admitting the 
charm and interest which attaches to the writings of Professor 
James, and even their relative importance, we cannot but regard 
Professor Wundt as being the more serious and the more 
scientific psychologist of the two. 


Each psychologist [writes Kiilpe] can now enter into the methods 
and results of his colleagues, confirming or correcting, and so the 
stream of scientific knowledge flows steadily on. 

We shall sogn give up speaking of “the psychology” of this or that 
author as an individual system, and shall talk only of “ psychology” as 
a science resting on firm foundations whose superstructure is so planned 
that the new fits in easily and harmoniously with what is already 
established.” 

1 Outlines of Psychology, p. 245. 

2 Kilpe, Outlines of Psychology, p. 12. 
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The point of interest for us is precisely why we speak of 
“the psychology” of such an author. Is it not because we 
recognize that he interprets psychical phenomena in a special 
manner? How comes it, then, that psychologists find it 
impossible to see and interpret psychical phenomena in the 
same light as their fellow-workers? Their avowed standpoint 
is purely empirical. They should approach the facts without 
any “metaphysical pre-occupation.” Many, indeed, boast of doing 
so. And yet, from the very outset they betray the nature of 
their “ psychology ;” the shadow of the personal co-efficient is 
seen. It is seen in many ways. Some, like Michotte and 
Kiilpe, approach investigations in a confident spirit ; some with 
utter scepticism. Some, like Miiller, prepare themselves for 
long and patient researches, lasting over years ; some, like Binet 
or many Americans, brook no delay. The mind must open up 
at once for them. Some are strongly predisposed in favour of 
a certain method, or in favour of a certain mechanical arrange- 
ment, and won’t be happy until they get what they want in 
a certain predetermined way. Such arbitrary arrangement is 
the bane of psychology. Again, it often happens that a 
searcher’s habit of mind will lead him to excesses in wording 
his instruction, or in taking reaction times or in repeating 
previous experiments. Impulsiveness, over-caution, careless- 
ness, want of method, originality, scepticism are soon reflected 
in the psychologist’s psychology. Habits of mind count for 
much. The mathematician, the physiologist, and the chemist 
study psychology at a disadvantage on account of their 
mental formation. A literary and classical training, together 
with a well-toned physical system is a_psychologist’s best 
preparation. Philosophical prejudices are above all hurtful. 
Thus Ebbinghaiis is from the first resolved to disprove free 
will, Van Biervliet is, in advance, decided on the subjectivity of 
introspection ; Van Wayenburg on the incoherence of abstrac- 
tions; Lipps and others attribute too much to the “subconscious” 
or “sub-liminal” mind, and so on. Few psychologists sincerely 
take up and hold to a purely empirical method—and even when 
they do so they fail to detect the presence of the personal 
co-efficient. Thus Marbe will affirm that little is to be found 
within, while Wundt will draw up an elaborate scheme of a 
sentimental and emotional evolution, brought to light by 
systematic introspection. 
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Again, psychologists show a weakness in endeavouring to 
reconcile still wxproven theories with their own former teachings 
or writings, and while undoubtedly they undergo the ennobling 
influence of close contact with the spiritual world, they often 
betray personal parti pris. Kiilpe writes that “the union between 
philosophy and psychology has of late tended to become, more or 
less consciously, a union based rather upon the interests of 
particular men than upon inherent relationship!” It is another 
phase of the neglect of the fundamental principle of empirical 
psychology, the principle that theories should follow and not 
precede the facts. 

Those who have worked with a professor and have by 
personal intercourse come to know his character as a man, find 
little difficulty in understanding his psychology, and naturally 
feel favourably disposed towards his views. Hence it often 
happens that, for instance in Germany, students follow their 
professors from one University to another, and finally a school— 
like that of Kiilpe—is formed. 

The personal character of the professor is reflected in 
his psychological opinions—those who know Miiller, Marbe, 
Michotte, will admit the truth of this affirmation. It would 
then be of importance to read a character-sketch of the author 
before reading a work on psychology. 

Asa man Professor Michotte of Louvain is affable, frank, and 
confident, neither over-cautious nor careless. He is receptive, 
but also original and ingenious. He has, in full, the enviable 
psycho-mechanical gift of being able to invent and design new 
methods. An abundance of plans and ideas never fail him. 
He ambitions great researches on the higher faculties of the 
mind, and is prepared to carry on the siege manfully. He 
prefers to scout and to take by surprise, than to beat down by 
dogged effort. His cool and exact introspections make him 
eager to know more of what is within. His mind is quick to 
seize analogies and to notice nice shades of difference in 
mental phenomena. Perhaps the secret of his success as 
a professor, is the universal sympathy which he feels, and which 
he inspires, for everything that belongs to his profession. No 
detail is too insignificant to be attended to, if only it has a 
bearing on the method of the research, no problem of mechanics 
is too difficult, if only its solution will aid psychological experi- 
ment. Hence it is that he invented a tachistiscope which 
exhibits a picture for the one ten-thousandth of a second, 
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giving proof of an inventive capacity equal to, if not greater 
than, that of any living psychologist. 

One of the characteristics of Professor Michotte’s method is 
his confidence in introspection—still, he is by no means blind to 
its difficulties. 


La méthode introspective n’est elle pas susceptible de se développer? 
Est-il impossible de l’employer d’une manitre vraiment scientifique tout 
en la faisant porter sur des phénoménes plus compliqués, et surtout, 
faut-il la rejeter absolument pour |’étude de ces phénoménes trés 
obscurs et trés complexes de la volonté et de la pensée? Nous ne le 
croyons pas, et sans vouloir affirmer 4 priori qu’elle arrivera 4 des 
résultats positifs, nous croyons qu’on ne peut non plus la condamner 
4 priori et qu’on ne peut surtout rejeter sans avoir essayé & fond une 
voie d’expérimentation capable d’atteindre le domaine d’accés si difficile 
des activités psychiques supérieures. 


Those who deny the possibility of tracing the mind to the 
obscurest depths of its workings, affirm that memory is quite 
incapable of the task imposed on it. Much must happen which 
is unknown and unnoticed; and yet these unseen happenings 
may be of the utmost importance. Introspection seems 
incompetent to tell what passes in the obscure depths of the 
mind. In spite, however, of the greatest difficulties of observing 
the more complex mental activities, Professor Michotte affirms 
that such introspective observation is neither hopeless nor 
fruitless. Already considerable discoveries have been made, 
with regard, for instance, to the effects of previous preparation 
in the subjects—“tendances déterminantes” —“mettant en 
lumi¢re un mécanisme de la plus haute importance au point 
de vue de la psychologie de la volonté.” 

Another instance to which Professor Michotte refers is the 
discovery of certain clear, precise states or positions of 
consciousness which are neither ideas, nor images, nor activities, 
called by Marbe Bewusstseinlage, and by Ach Bewussheit. 

Much might be written of the peculiar fashion in which 
various other psychologists conceive their science. We have 
attempted to do no more than offer a few observations and 
reflections Vers une Psychologte du Psychologiste. 


E. BOYD BARRETT. 

















The Second Hallow Een. 


Sparkle o’ the fire, 

Sparkle o’ the fire. 

Mother Mary, keep my love, an’ send me my desire ! 

Moira O Neill. 

THERESA and Thady stood in the deep shadow of the cow-byre. 
From the open door of the farm-house shone a kindly red light, 
that seemed to tell of pleasant thoughts and of warm hearts ; its 
glow was human. Over the flat fields, and over the great bog, 
the moon shone whitely, and its light was the light of faeryland. 

The shadow of the farm, and the curious shadows of the 
ricks and sheds in the haggard fell across the light. Theresa 
and Thady were safe from any observation. But there was 
none to observe them, for loud songs and laughter, gruff voices 
and happy screams came with the light through the farm-house 
door. It was Hallow E’en, and Mrs. Brennan and her guests 
were trifling gaily with the supernatural. With nuts and melted 
lead, with candles and water, they sought to wrest the secrets of 
Fate from her silent lips. Perhaps Fate smiled at the hot, 
cheerful group beside the fire, youths with shining faces, 
maidens with over-frizzed hair, for Fate alone could tell what 
tragic paths their heavily-shod feet might have to traverse. 

Theresa and Thady had been among the company at the 
fire. They had watched in silence the nuts that stood for their 
two lives ; the nuts had remained burning for several seconds, 
then Thady’s had leapt suddenly away to be lost among the 
ashes. 

Theresa with a sob rushed out of the kitchen. She was 
excitable and capricious, and only her beauty excused the many 
faults of her temper. 

Mrs. Brennan watched the girl with an enigmatic smile. 
Then she nodded to Thady, whose weli-soaped face was crimson 
with embarrassment. 

“ Thesie’s in a huff,” she whispered, “’tis frettin’ about your 
lavin’, she is, Thady. You'd best go to her.” 
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Thady tramped out into the darkness. A sniff led him to 
the cow-byre. There stood Theresa knocking her head against 
the wooden door and sobbing tearlessly, with a fierce passion, 
more worthy of a Mznad than of a nominal Christian. 

Thady, who had a simple, rudimentary nature, felt stunned 
by this show of grief. He had neither thoughts nor words to 
cope with it. 

“Och! Thesie dear, Thesie dear,” he ejaculated, “God 
protect you, Thesie, what will the old cows be thinkin’ to hear 
you goin’ on that-a-way ?” 

He laughed nervously. 

“Ts it about the varminty little nut, Thesie ?” he asked at last. 

Theresa stopped sobbing, and flung her arms about him. 
Her embrace, and the consciousness of her violent, rather exotic 
passion for himself, confused his quiet brain. 

“What is it at all, Thesie?” he asked, as he kissed her soft 
hair, and her pretty face. 

“You'll never come back from Ameriky, never come back 
never come back,” she wailed. “I’m prayin’ the Queen of 
Heaven to strike me dead, so as I'll not see you goin’ round the 
turn of the road. She’s not hearin’ me. What do they know 
about love up in Heaven?” 

Thady was horrified by her words. He held her more 
closely, lest Heaven should see fit to answer her accusation 
with a thunderbolt. 

“Now don’t fret, Thesie, acushla. There’s nothin’ to do 
over here, but there’s lashins beyant. Didn't Barny M‘Guckin 
make the piles and piles of money? No time at all and I’ll be 
sendin’ for you, and you comin’ out there to make the home for 
me. But me heart will be here all along. I’ve no great 
consideration for Ameriky; I'd liefer be back on the bog wid 
the little house, and the chickens, an’ the chapel down there. 
It’ll be no time, Thesie, before we're here together, ould married 
people, wid the children about our knees—God send it quick.” 

Theresa’s burning cheek pressed his. 

“Promise it, Thady, promise, my heart’s heart, that you'll 
come back to me.” 

“If I don’t, there’ll be other boys glad of my shoes, Thesie.” 

“ Nary another will I look at but you; what way will I go if 
you don’t come back? I'll be like the peewits cryin’ and cryin’ 
round the bog, or the saygull flyin’ out to sea. The soul of me 
will be sick followin’ on your heels, Thady, mavrone.”’ 
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The young man tried to calm her. 

“Twenty years come this day we’ll be ould married people, 
our little family growin’ up round us. We'll be watchin’ the 
young ones burnin’ the nuts, an’ we wid our hearts grown 
together as like as the two halves of an apple.” 

“Swear it, Thady, swear it before God and His Blessed 
Mother, and St. Joseph.”’ 

“God willin’, I swear, Thesie.”’ 

“ That we'll keep our Hallow E’en together, that you'll come 
back to me, do you swear it, jewel of me heart ?”’ 

“ Faith, do I.” 

They clung together in the shadows. A nameless dread of 
disaster haunted them. With arms about each other they tried 
to defy a Nemesis that they felt in the autumn air. The bog 
had known many lovers, many partings, many tears. 


Once again Mrs. Brennan gave a Hallow E’en party. 
Twenty years had dealt kindly with her. Her grandchildren 
were growing up, and though her hair was silver, and her face 
wrinkled, the youth of her children’s children brightened her 
eyes and warmed her heart. 

She bustled about the kitchen, and then went into the pride 
of her heart, the parlour. The parlour windows were hermeti- 
cally sealed, the air there seemed ever to recall the last solemn 
gathering which the little room had seen. It was full of wool- 
work, of hard chairs, of artificial palms. The walls flaunted 
pictures of Disraeli and Gladstone, which even their enemies 
would not have pronounced like them. The wedding of Queen 
Victoria hung above the mantelpiece. Its crowded square 
wearied the eye. But it was a more cheerful picture than the 
portrait of Mrs. Brennan’s father, taken after his death, a 
favourite possession in the Brennan household. 

Then there was a charcoal picture of Josie Brennan as a 
cherub. It wronged both the cherub and Josie; but it was 
a humorous picture for those who looked at it impersonally, 
and its sulky fatness was less irritating than the smiling pre- 
sentment of Mrs. Brennan at the age of eighteen. 

The original of the portrait looked proudly round before she 
returned to the kitchen. 

“D’you think, Biddy, that Theresa Fay’s parlour is better 
nor mine?” 

“Not at all, granny; ’tis the little old-maidish way she has 
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wid her, dustin’ and settlin’ up and cluckin’ over her bits of 
things like an old chuckin. But she’s not so fine a parlour as 
you, granny, barrin’ the nice case of wax fruits she has in the 
windy.” 

Mrs. Brennan beamed at her eldest grand-daughter, who 
was trying in the midst of her conversation to extract a piece 
of nut from her tooth. 

Biddy Brennan reminded one of an Alderney calf, she had 
the same soft-eyed beauty, the same engaging insolence, the 
same simplicity. Biddy had a harmless, bovine character ; 
perhaps this made her dislike Theresa Fay, who was sharp of 
wit and of speech. 

“Is that old maid comin’ to the party?” she asked, “she'll 
be turnin’ the milk sour, granny.” 

Mrs. Brennan smiled. 

“ Look to yourself, Biddy, or she'll be findin’ the ring in the 
barn-brack and marryin’ Tom Carroll on you before Christmas.” 

Biddy sniffed and chewed a nut contemptuously. 

“ Age comes to us all,” sighed Mrs. Brennan, ‘dance while 
the piper plays, Biddy. ’Tis like yesterday that Thesie Fay 
and Thady Fox was here burnin’ their nuts, and they bachelor 
an’ maid. And Thady’s nut jumped off wid himself. Och! 
there was wirraroo. Thesie Fay has the fine temper still. She 
flounced out of the place wid Thady afther her. The dacint 
boy he was, God be good to him. He never came back from 
Ameriky, that’s sure. Barny M‘Guckin said he’d seen him at 
the station somewhere or another, an’ he wid a fine wife on 
his arm. Some said he was kilt, but like enough he just 
married and forgot poor Thesie. It would be no great wonder, 
for she has the sharp way and the haughty look. Biddy, 
alannah, men are like chuckens, they’ll neither be led nor yet 
be driven. Poor Thesie! she was pretty enough for three at 
that time.” 

Biddy, who was then the regnant beauty, was displeased by 
the revival of this old claim. 

“She’s too thin for my likin’s,” she said hotly (Biddy was 
plump). “I’ve never seen a bit of good looks in her, though 
she’s as proud as Dublin Castle. The little bit of money she 
has makes her six foot high wid her own conceit. If she does 
dressmake for the quality, she’s no need to scoff at them that 
doesn’t.” 

“She does have me disthracted at Mass wid her fine hats 
an’ dresses,” said Mrs. Brennan. 
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“Who cares?” asked Biddy, with an anger that betrayed 
that she did for one. 

But the concerns of Theresa Fay were of slight importance, 
and they were shortly forgotten in the excitement of preparation. 
Theresa had been pushed into a backwater, and others held 
the proud place that had once been hers. She was forty-two 
and an old maid. She only deserved the name because her 
heart was hard and because she held it for herself. An 
unselfish woman is never an old maid, though no one has ever 
spoken to her of love. But Theresa, especially since her 
mother’s death, appeared to live exclusively for herself. She 
was not popular, and it was for the sake of her possessions 
rather than for herself that she was bidden to the Brennans’ 
party. 

She arrived a little late, and her entry into the glowing 
crowded kitchen had something of the contemptuous high- 
stepping manner of a hen. 

Her coming awed but damped the spirits of the party. The 
humbler guests contemplated Miss Fay’s blue silk blouse in a 
silence which should have flattered her. Their eyes worked 
downwards slowly from her beaded hair-combs to her tight 
patent-leather shoes, then up again. 

At tea, Theresa proved her superiority by the slenderness 
of her appetite. She left the outside of her barn-brack, she 
refused griddle cakes. She spooned out the sugar from her 
teacup with a fastidious air. She leant back in her chair and 
sighed 

The sigh was so effective that many of the guests curbed 
their appetites or affected a formality and daintiness ill-suited 
to their buxom, pleasant faces and to their simple minds. 

Mrs. Brennan, fearful for her success as hostess, talking in 
a loud high key and, laughing clamorously, arranged the room 
for bob-apple and other sports. The younger people gathered 
about the fire whispering and giggling, whilst they placed their 
nuts in pairs along the bars. Mrs. Brennan offered Theresa a 
book of views of Dublin, hoping that so elegant a pleasure 
might cheer and mollify her. 

It seemed to do so, for she sat for fully five minutes with 
her eyes upon a picture of Nelson’s Pillar. 

The gaiety of the guests was restored, the laughter grew 
loud, the babel of voices rose and fell. But, as for a moment 
the noise hushed, Biddy’s strident voice fell upon the rocm. 
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“We all know why poor Thady Fox ran away.” 

Silence fell. 

Theresa rose to her feet, her cheeks flamed. Her eyes met 
Biddy’s. Once, twice her mouth opened. She tried to speak, 
but no sound came. Ina very whirlwind of passion she left the 
room. Mrs. Brennan followed her. 

“ Thesie, darlin’,’ she entreated, “don’t be mindin’ the likes 
o’ that ignorant little critter.” 

But Theresa turned and looked at her, and the garrulous 
old woman said no more. In silence she gave the younger 
woman her hat and cloak, in silence she watched her go. 

Unlike that evening of twenty years ago, the night was dark 
and misty. A fine rain seemed to envelop the land in a pall 
of moisture. The leaves dripped in the stillness. Nothing 
stirred but the hurrying woman who was walking towards the 
village. 

Her fine hat was crooked, and she did not open her 
umbrella to shield it from the rain. She seemed oblivious of 
everything but her rage and misery. She sobbed and murmured, 
dropping out little gasping sentences that, like sparks from a 
fire, showed the fury of her heart. 

“Thady Fox ran away—ran, did he, ye little puddin’-faced 
girl? D’ye think Thady would look at you, you pert little 
parcel? You may laugh in there. Bad cess to you all. Laugh! 
Och! I’m laughing at the lot of you.” 

At this, instead of laughing she sobbed bitterly. Presently 
she passed the chapel, and paused to cross herself and say a 
prayer; for Theresa, to keep her pagan nature within due 
bounds, practised a rigid piety. She attended strictly to her 
religious duties, although her heart kept wavering back to the 
sweet, short-lived flowers of the terrestrial garden. It seemed 
to her sometimes that she would have given all the joys of the 
Blessed for one passionate moment of earthly happiness. She 
had a wild undisciplined heart that clamoured at the gates of 
Heaven for the rose of love which had dropped out of her hand 
before ever she had worn it on her heart. 

“Thady! Thady! why did you go on me that way, why 
did you never send a word but that little slipeen of a letter I 
was afther gettin’ twenty years back?” she questioned as she 
turned the key in the door of her desolately respectable 
cottage. 

She found the matches and lit the’ kitchen lamp. The 
great lonely hearth met her tear-dimmed eyes. 
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“| hate her, I hate her,” she declared irrelevantly, “she wid 
her lovers and her bold fat face.” 

Theresa had cried so much that when she looked in her 
little mirror a swollen and discoloured face met her eyes. The 
cheeks were pale, the nose and eyes red. Her beauty had been 
of the ephemeral, childish type that vanishes at the touch of 
time. 

“God o’ mercy!” she exclaimed, “he’d not know me now.” 

She found a comb in a drawer and carefully arranged her 
hair. Then she left the kitchen and went into that parlour 
which Mrs. Brennan secretly envied. Its main feature, a case 
of wax fruits, stood on a table at the window. 

She looked at it lovingly. 

“It takes the conceit out of thim to see that,” she murmured. 

Then with great care she spread a cloth on the parlour table. 
She set upon it a barn-brack, a dish of apples, a jug of milk, 
some nuts, some white bread, and two plates and two glasses. 

The lighted candles she placed upon the table. They threw 
strange shadows on the walls and ceiling of the commonplace 
little room. But the light fell on a crude oleograph of the 
Blessed Virgin, with one hand pointed to her flaming heart. 
To Theresa this was a beautiful picture. She knelt down 
before the table, her elbows resting upon it, her eyes fixed on 
the picture. 

The tears coursed down her cheeks. 

“Mother of God, Mother of God, send him back,” she 
wailed, “why would you keep him from me? Haven't I given 
you candles galore? If he’d come back but for the minyit, I’d 
be your child. Blessed Mary, why wouldn't you ask God to 
send him? Tell my boy that Thesie is heartsore wid the want 
of him. Give him back.” She clenched her hands. Her 
wild eyes were fixed on the smiling, painted face. Her 
ungoverned passion had so wrought on her mind that she 
was like one in a trance. She was hardly conscious of her 
surroundings. The hurrying, whispered words streamed from 
her lips. 

“She won't hear me, she’s not lookin’ at me. God send me 
my boy; send him, send him, for the sake of Him that died. 
If he’s livin’ give him back to me, if he’s dead, open the doors 
of Purgatory. Oh, Christ! My Thady—give him to me.” 

She lifted her distracted face to the light. The candles 
seemed to give a fantastic glow to the tiny room, but she saw 
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them through her tears. Some atom obstructed the wick of 
one of them, making the flame an ethereal blue. 

“ Thady,” she wailed, ‘“ Thady.” 

She raised her eyes and saw the figure of Thady Fox on 
the other side of the table. 

He looked at her with the gentle bewildered air she had 
known so well—twenty years ago. But the weary days were 
blotted out. Love reckons time of so little value. It seemed 
yesterday that she had stood at the turn of the road waving to 
the retreating figure as it crossed the desolate bog. 

“Whisha, whisha,” he said gently, “what'd you be cryin’ 
like that for, Thesie, me heart’s core? Did ye think I’d be 
breakin’ troth with you, afther the promise we had to meet this 
night ? D’ye mind the Hallow E’en we kept at Mrs. Brennan’s ?” 

“] had a right to mind it,” she said, with her eyes fixed upon 
his face, “an’ I just afther coming from there this minyit.” 

“T suppose,” he said, “all the boys were wishful to burn nuts 
with you, Thesie.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“May be they weren’t; there’s a sight o’ pretty girls about 
now. There’s not many would care to be lookin’ at an old maid 
the likes o’ me.” 

“ There was none prettier than you, Thesie Fay, that I’d ever 
seen.” 

“But you’ve been away this great whiles, Thady. There's 
those now that weren’t born whin you left, grown up to think 
me the quare little old maid.” 

“You, Thesie !” 

He looked at her with a puzzled gaze. She saw that he had 
not altered during the twenty years; his brown hair had no 
touch of grey, his face no wrinkles. But he passed his hand 
across his eyes with a troubled air as though he sought to 
understand some difficulty. 

Theresa’s tear-stained, angry face had become very gentle. 
The motherhood she had never known would have brought her 
such a look. 

“ Sit down here,” she said, “’tis the nice little taste o’ barn- 
brack I have for you, and a sup o’ new milk.” 

He took the chair beside her, but he shook his head gravely 
as she handed him the milk and the cake. 

She took some herself and silence fell between them, for 
Thady said nothing, and she felt a strange fear of questioning 
him. 
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“Tis a long time since you went,” she said presently ; “a 
power of things you've seen, I’ll be bound, betwixt then and 
now. Are there pretty girls in Ameriky, Thady, agrah?”’ 

Her tone was meant to be roguish, but her pitiable anxiety 
gave the lie to her coquetry. 

“[ never minded thim,” he said, “I was that set on you, 
Thesie.”’ 

“ But you never wrote barrin’ that slipeen of a letter.” 

“No, I never did.” 

He looked at her piteously. 

“’*Tis no matter,” she said quickly. 

“TI can’t mind what I did,” he said, “nor what I saw. I do 
mind sometimes how the water went lap-lappin’ on the side of 
a boat. "Twas out West. ’Tis all I can hear, just lap-lappin’ 
an’ the sail rustlin’ and flappin’. Sorra a bit more do I mind ; 
I had a right to be tellin’ you a lot, Thesie, but it’s all gone 
now. I always was the omadhaun to disremimber things.” 

“Why would you vex yourself, Thady? ’Tis no matter, 
dear.” 

So silence fell between them again. And the minutes passed, 
whilst Theresa basked in the sudden summer of her happiness. 
All the bitterness of twenty loveless years lost themselves in the 
sweetness of these silent moments. The rain dripped on the 
leaves outside, the candles sputtered every now and then. But 
between the lovers the silence seemed to hold the depths that 
speech would only have stirred. 

At last Thady rose and went to the window. The shutters 
were open and he looked out. 

“Tis time I went,” he said. She flung herself before the 
door. 

“Ah! no, jewel. Take me along wid you. I have no 
concait of life at all. God be good to us, my heart is broke 
waitin’ here alone.” 

She burst into tears again. 

He looked down at her, and she dried her eyes to smile at 
him. 

“It’s in me mind,” he said, “that someone beyant told me 
to tell you to keep up heart; ’tis only a little while, they said, 
the longest day is never longer nor love, said they, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ that’s truth, Thesie, for I’m knowin’ things I never knew 
before, though I disremember them this minyit, bein’ mazed a 
bit in me mind. But I heard ye cryin’, an’ I came, och! these 
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long ways, across the night, wid the good words in me mind to 
say to you.” 

Theresa dried her eyes. Her soul, cramped over-long by 
bitter discontent, stood upright by the fire of its happiness. 
Her breath came sobbingly still, but her face was radiant. 

“Oh, thank God,” she cried, “I was the stupid old one to 
doubt you, Thady, you with the truth in your eyes.” 

She held out her hands to him wistfully, but he shook his 
head. 

“Not yet, alannah, not yet,” he said gently. 

“And can’t I follow you, Thady ?” 

“Not the way I’m goin’, not till He calls you. ‘Tis time 
enough, here or there, tis His will and that’s best. I’m thinkin’ 
there’s nothing outside of God here or there, so take up your 
life again thankfully, me heart’s heart, ’tis all comin’ right, glory 
be to God.” 

The last candle blazed up for a second in which Thady 
stood illumined, his eyes shining starrily. Then it went out. 

Theresa knew that she was alone. She flung herself down 
by the table and knelt there, her head upon her arms, till the 
first cold light of morning lit the little room. Then she rose, 
and went into the kitchen. She lighted the fire and bustled 
about the room. 

A little later she opened the door and went out into her tiny 
garden. 

The sunrise flamed across the east. Its ethereal glory 
wrapped Theresa as she stood at the gate. 

Lame Molly, a beggar of some distinction, paused on her 
way to look at her. 

“God bless you, Miss Fay, you're lookin’ finely.” 

“ An’ feelin’ finely, too, Molly,” said Theresa so cordially 
that the old woman started. 

But that evening the greatest surprise fell to Mrs. Brennan. 
She was discussing the events of the previous evening with a 
crony, when the door opened, and Theresa Fay, with a big 
bundle under her cloak, entered the kitchen. 

She set it down upon the table in an awful silence. 

“ What have you there at all, Theresa?” Mrs. Brennan asked 
at last. 

“’Tis just that case of wax fruits, Mrs. Brennan,” Theresa 
answered. “I’ve taken a turn agin thim. I just wish you’d 
kape them, they’d look fine in your parlour. They’re real good 
VOL. CXVII. BB 
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ones. His Reverence says they tempt him ivery time he calls. 
But I’ve no mind to like them. So plaze an’ take them, 
Mrs. Brennan.” 

“Och! Thesie, Thesie; may I be forgiven the times I’ve 
coveted those waxy fruits.” 

Mrs. Brennan rose and clasped Theresa to her breast. 

Theresa wept out of the fulness of a joyful heart. 


W. M. LETTS. 
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Wanted a Word. 


WHATEVER progress our generation has made in other 
respects, it cannot be thought to be successful in finding names 
for common objects, so that as has been said it has happily not 
been left to it to devise terms by which to designate a rose or 
a robin-redbreast; and it has been suggested that were a 
modern student of botany to be described as Wordsworth 
described Peter Bell, we ought to write 


Primroses by a river’s brim 
Dicotyledons were to him, 
And they were nothing more. 


An example which illustrates our helplessness in this line is 
afforded by a correspondence now proceeding in the 7imes 
regarding a term which is generally agreed to be a desideratum 
in meteorology, but as to the mode in which the want should be 
supplied there is the widest possible difference, no suggestion 
appearing to satisfy anybody except its author. 

As is well known, there are two opposite types of weather 
which alternately visit us, one at the centre of which there is 
a depression, a pit or hollow in the air above, marked by a low 
barometer,—the other, on the contrary, with a centre of pressure, 
as it were, a heap or mound in the atmosphere, resulting in a 
high reading of the barometer, sloping off to lower readings as 
we get farther away in any direction. In each case, the wind 
in the district affected tends to circulate round the centre, 
whether of pressure or depression, but in opposite directions ; 
that in a high pressure system, or “anti-cyclone,” travelling 
“clock-wise,” or in the same direction as the shadow on a 
sun-dial ; that of a low-pressure system, or “ cyclone,” “ counter- 
clockwise.” This, however, holds only for the northern 
hemisphere ; in the southern these motions, as those of the 
sun-dial, and the sun itself, are reversed. 
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It is regarding the term “ Anticyclone” that the question 
has arisen which forcibly illustrates our modern helplessness in 
such regards. That the term, however useful, is ugly and 
otherwise objectionable none seem inclined to deny, for it 
requires considerable explanation to be comprehensible, and 
appears to stamp the phenomenon to which it is applied with 
a merely negative character. But while thus far all are in 
accord, it is not so when a substitute has to be proposed. One 
would speak instead of a “halcyon;” another of a “calm ;” 
a third of a “plenum ;” 
being a “wind-whirl”), to name no others. That any of these 
will find general acceptance does not appear probable. It is 
not even likely that we shall generally adopt the simple 
terminology which we owe to the linguistic daring of our 
American cousins, though undoubtedly it has its advantages. 


a fourth of a “wind-wyr” (a cyclone 


They designate a cyclonic system as a “Low,” and an anti- 
cyclonic as a “High,” which has at least the merit of being 
perfectly intelligible. But to find what we want we shall 
doubtless have to wait till the interest of the man in the street 
is sufficiently awakened in the subject to make him use the 
powers of nomenclature which seem to be confined to primitive 


conditions of human culture. 
J. G. 


The Tercentenary of the Authorized Version. 


For many years past Protestant clerics have vied with ration- 
alists in the endeavour to reduce the inspired Word of God, New 
Testament as well as Old, to the level of merely human history, 
and very untrustworthy history at that. Some of the articles 
most subversive of traditional beliefs in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
for instance, are written by Anglican divines, and “liberal” 
periodicals, like the Hibbert Journal, record month after month 
even more daring assaults by non-Catholic ministers on the 
modicum of faith in the authenticity and meaning of God's 
written revelation that still survives outside the Church. At 

1 In the January Aiddert, for example, the Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D., of 
Dundee, argues at length that St. Paul knew nothing of an historical Jesus, but used 
the word ‘* Christ” merely to express the divine life within the individual! In the 
opinion of this Doctor of Divinity, ‘‘ As a result of the work of the Higher Criticism, 
the Four Gospels are a complete wreck as historical records.” His view, of course, 
is not singular, but it serves to show what becomes of the Bible, even in professedly 
Christian hands, when taken from the guardianship of the Church. 
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the same time, we have witnessed this last month the different 
varieties of non-Catholic Christianity in England combining 
to celebrate the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, that great classical monument which occupies so 
unique a position in the history of the language, precisely 
because it has itself become the standard of literary excellence. 
Considering both these facts together,we cannot help wondering 
that men whose critical principles have dealt so ruthlessly with 
the contents of the Bible, should put those principles so com- 
pletely aside when estimating the circumstances and results of 
the elevation of the Scriptures to be the sole rule of faith for 
the unlettered multitude. The Archbishop of Canterbury made 
a speech on the presentation of a Tercentenary Bible to His 
Majesty the King which expressed the old traditional Pro- 
testant view that, previous to the dissemination of the vernacular 
Bible, its teachings were practically unknown to Englishmen,! 
and that since that time it has fulfilled for that favoured race all 
the functions of a teaching Church. Elsewhere it has been 
implied that the immediate result was an improvement in 
morals and a strengthening of the religious spirit, whereas con- 
temporary testimony both here and in Germany deplored the 
lamentable effect on faith and conduct of the substitution of a 
dead Book for a living authoritative voice. Of course, as 
spokesman for a deputation “so comprehensive in respect to 
the branches of the Christian Church in which they hold 
office,”? the Archbishop could not but assume the Protestant 
standpoint and dwell on the one point they had in common, 
their traditional regard for the Word of God. 

Yet that precious deposit, in their unauthorized keeping, is 
fast losing its value. They extol King James’ Bible for its 
wonderful literary charm, and dwell on the beauty of the 
casket, while refusing to face the fact that, owing to the action 
of Protestant principles, its precious contents—its inspiration 
and historicity—are gradually melting away. If the Bible is 
inspired only as Shakespeare is inspired, if it has merely the 
historicity of Homer—which is the conclusion non-Catholic 
criticism is coming to or has reached—then the future stages 
of its history will more fittingly be celebrated by the British 
Academy or the Athenzeum Club. 





1 ** Above all the English Version of the Bible has made accessibie to us the 
revelation of God our Father in His Son Jesus CurIsT our Lord.” (7Z7mes’ report.) 
2 The deputation included, amongst many other varieties of Dissent, Moravians, 
Quakers, and Salvationists. 
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However, if we look at it merely as a literary monument, the 
Authorized Version has some claims on the regard of Catholics 
as well, for their own Rheims-Douay translation from the 
Vulgate, particularly the New Testament, had not a little share 
in inspiring the majestic diction which is sc much admired. 
This was remarked many years ago by Dr. Eadie, but has 
latterly been put beyond all doubt by the writings of Professor 
J. G. Carleton and Dr. M‘Comb. Discussing the Authorized 
New Testament the latter says of the Rheims version : 


In spite of all its faults King James’ translators found in it a rich 
mine from which they drew abundantly. The simple fact now appears 
that there is scarcely a page of the Revised New Testament which, 
through the Authorized, does not bear the marks of Roman Catholic 
scholarship. Some of our most familiar Biblical phrases are to be 
traced to the literary skill and close adherence to the Vulgate of the 
Rhemish exiles. 


And later, he goes on to say: 


In the English Revision, then, the Vulgate has at last come by its 
own. It has taken a new lease of power, and entered as a permanent 
element into the life and thought of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. ‘“‘It is 
to the Vulgate,” as has been pointed out by Dr. Gardiner in his Zhe 
Bible as English Literature, “that the English Bible owes the richness 
of its music and the expressive beat of its rhythm.” 


These considerations may perhaps serve somewhat to miti- 
gate the apparent boldness of the plea urged by Canon William 
Barry in the Dublin Review of July, 1909, for the adoption by 
English-speaking Catholics of King James’ Bible, duly revised, 
as their own standard version. The idea, first contemplated, is 
certainly startling, but there is much to recommend it. It 
would only be completing a system already widely practised, for 
both Catholic and Protestant versions are greatly in each other’s 
debt. The Rheims translators were familiar with the earlier 
heretical versions, Tindale’s, Coverdale’s, and the Genevan 
Bible (which themselves had more to do with the Vulgate than 
they professed to have): the Authorized, as we have seen, was 
modified by the Rheims; Dr. Challoner, in his revision of this 
latter in 1749, had much recourse to the Authorized Version, 
the Revisers of which, in their turn, did not disdain to borrow 
from the Rheims and the Vulgate. The final result, therefore, 
cannot be said to be wholly Protestant. And, if taken over by 
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the Church, it would appear that some day it might become wholly 
Catholic. For, once the solvent of purely rationalistic criticism, 
against which the sects can offer no effective resistance, has 
done all its deadly work in the minds of those who do not see 
the falseness of its principles and the arbitrariness of its 
methods, the Bible will survive, indeed, for the non-Catholic, 
but only as Homer survives, a classic collection of beautiful 
myths and legends, with little appeal to the spirit and no 
authority over heart and intellect. And thus to the Church, 
the divinely-appointed guardian of the Scriptures, may finally 
be due the preservation of the religious character and influence 
ofa Version, originally designed to overthrow her authority. 

J. K. 


The Famous History of King Henry VIII. 


The Duke of Marlborough is said to have declared that all 
he knew of English History had been learnt from Shakespeare, 
and there can be no doubt of the enormous influence which his 
dramas have exercised in determining and perpetuating the 
beliefs and traditions of his countrymen. This must hold 
especially in a case where matters of such supreme gravity are 
treated as the play of Henry V///, recently produced at His 
Majesty’s Theatre with so much pomp and circumstance. In 
this instance, indeed, more pains than usual were taken to 
invest the piece with a strictly historical character, a com- 
panion booklet being issued by the Manager under the title of 
Henry VIII. and his Court, professing to summarize the main 
features of the story related, and to give an account of the 
conduct and motives of the principal actors ; a list being added 
of the authorities upon whom this account is said to be based, 
which must, no doubt, help to convince ordinary readers that 
nothing is related for which there is not ample historical 
warrant. 

We find, however, that in regard of one notable point, as to 
which there will be only too many with whom such testimony 
from the stage will appear wholly convincing, a statement is 
made in unqualified terms which has no sort of authority in 
Shakespeare’s text, nor in any of the works to which we are 
referred, nor again in any of the documents recently brought 
to light ; but which on the other hand is’ plainly discredited by 
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a scholar such as Mr. Pocock,! familiar with the originals upon 
which history must be based. 
In Mr. Tree’s dvochure* it is categorically asserted : 


There was for Henry now only one way out of the dilemma into 
which the power of the Pope had thrown him—that was to obtain a 
dispensation for a bigamous marriage. It seems that Henry himself 
cancelled the proposition before it was made. The scruple was 
unnecessary, for the Pope himself secretly made a proposition “that 
His Majesty might be allowed two wives.” 


How far such an account is from historical truth may be 
judged from what Mr. Pocock reports from his study of the 
documents themselves, regarding this very matter of suggested 
bigamy. 


It is clear that the ambassadors .. . had it in their instructions to 
propose it themselves. 


But this, of course, the King did not desire to be publicly 
known, it being, as Lingard observes, in flagrant contradiction 
of his repeated declaration that he was moved to seek the 
divorce from his first wife only by scruple of conscience lest it 
should not be lawful to have married his brother's widow, even 
with such Papal dispensation as had sanctioned the union. He 
would therefore have given away his case had it been allowed 
to appear that he was ready to admit the jurisdiction of Rome 
in a case which all would recognize as being utterly inad- 
missible. 

j.G. 


Nailed to the Counter! 


We have several times expressed our wonder at the 
recuperative power and the consequent longevity of anti-Catholic 
falsehoods, although strictly speaking the phenomenon is not 
extraordinary, being explicable by the fact that what is wholly 
based on imagination and malice is unaffected by the assaults 
of reason and argument. However, it is our present happy 
duty to record what we may surely reckon the final demise 
of several venerable fictions, which have long done service 
against the Church. They have not succumbed to the sword 


1 Records of the Reformation, i. xlix. ° 2 a. 
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of Truth; it has been their sad fate to be stabbed in the back 
by their friends. To drop metaphor, Mr. Le Lievre, the 
Secretary of the “Protestant Press Bureau” in his recently- 
published Zhe Protestant's Treasury has definitely withdrawn 
from circulation some dozen ancient mendacities, as being 
altogether too discredited for fellowship with the fresher false- 
hoods he retains. [In other respects, this “ Treasury” is 
singularly barren of anything valuable, even from the bigot’s 
point of view. Any well-read Catholic with some sense of 
logic could compile a much more telling indictment against 
the human element in the Church than can be found in this 
rechauffé of malicious fables, distorted facts, and unwarranted 
inferences. But the abandonment of the lies aforesaid makes 
the publication rather momentous in its way, and it may be 
well to set them forth here. If their death-certificate has been 
signed in such a quarter it must surely be that, like M. Tonson, 
“they are very dead indeed.” 

1. The first concerns St. Augustine’s supposed protest 
against auricular confession, which is ignorantly quoted in 
the Anglican Homily on Repentance and (presumably from 
that source) in the late Bishop Ryle’s “Knots Untied.” The 
flagrant error of these two authorities in translating meas 
confesstones (2.e. the autobiography the saint was then writing) 
as my confession was pointed out in Zhe T7adlet as long ago as 
April 20, 1901, by a number of correspondents,' so that it has 
taken just ten years for that particular fable to give up the 
ghost. 

2. We had some inkling in July, 1909, that Mr. Le 
Lievre was beginning to feel doubtful about the famous 
“Jesuit Oath,” when he sent us a Protestant magazine which 
questioned its authenticity. Now he frankly throws the whole 
thing over and admits that Father Bridgett had traced the 
original to the forger, Robert Ware, in 1890. It has thus taken 
over twenty years to slay this impudent concoction which 
Mr. Le Lievre, for some reason or other, prints once more in all 
its silly atrocity. 

3. Another forgery, which the author says has done duty as 
recently as July, 1910, is the “ Letter of the Three Bishops” 
against the reading of the Bible, the exposure of which forms 
the C.T.S. tract with that title. This again was mortally 
wounded by Father Bridgett in 1890, and has taken a score of 
years—truly an unconscionable time—in dying. 

1 See The Antidote (C.T.S.) vol. i. pp. 80, seq. 
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4. The fourth correction is not of much moment: it concerns 
Luther’s last words at the Diet of Worms, which apparently 
have not that rhetorical fulness commonly ascribed to them. 

5. The numbers of the Huguenots slain at the Bartholomew, 
variously stated by different Protestant authorities as 30,000, 
70,000, or 100,000, Mr. Le Lievre reduces, on Lord Acton’s 
authority, to “not more than 8,000.” 

6. “A respectable American historian, J. L. Motley” says in 
his “fascinating Rise of the Dutch Republic” that the Inquisition 
in 1568 sentenced all the inhabitants of the Netherlands to 
death as heretics. Mr. Le Lievre simply does not believe him ; 
relying on the positive conclusion of M. Poullet in the Revue 
Générale (1877) that there is no case against the Holy Office, 
and on the negative evidence that neither Dr. H. C. Lea nor 
Professor T. M. Lindsay mention such a decree. 

7. Mr. Le Lievre gives, on the authority of Bishop Brindle, 
the true version of “ Princess Ena’s Oath,” so much travestied 
during the Declaration agitation : it is, of course, the customary 
abjuration of heresy which adult converts make on reception 
into the Church. 

8. The Monita Secreta, or Secret Instructions of the Jesuits, 
so often and so vainly exposed as a forgery, and abandoned even 
by Littledale, are now given up for dead by Mr. Le Lievre. 
Protestant papers please copy ! 

g. The number of those put to death by the Spanish 
Inquisition is declared doubtful by our author, who quotes 
Dr. Lea as discrediting Llorente’s figures. 

10. Of the speech of Bishop Strossmayer before the Vatican 
Council denouncing the Papacy, “printed and sown broadcast 
in this and other lands,” and frequently repudiated by its 
supposed author, Mr. Le Lievre says “there is no evidence that 
it is genuine,” and he shows a pleasing readiness to accept the 
Bishop’s denial. 

11. Although Lecky, in his Democracy and Liberty, quotes 
Louis Veuillot as having said—“ When you are the masters we 
[Catholics] claim perfect liberty for ourselves, as your principles 
require it: when we are the masters we refuse it to you, as it 
is contrary to our principles,” Mr. Le Lievre, nud/ius addictus 

Jjurare in verba magistri, says: “ There is not a shred of evidence 
that Veuillot ever penned or uttered them.” 

These eleven retractations are scattered by the author up 

and down his work—but if his purpose was to give an air of 
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impartiality to the whole, he has grievously failed. Amongst 
the eighty or so other items are many lies, as foolish, as 
malicious and as frequently refuted as those withdrawn. 
However, as we have said, the significant thing after all is that 
there ave withdrawals, a phenomenon, we fancy, never before 
witnessed at these levels of Protestant polemic. We trust that 
the author's fellow-labourers will possess themselves of copies 
of his book. They will learn therefrom no new abuse of the 
Church : they may learn—(alas, that the note of doubt should 
insinuate itself after all !)—to drop some of the old. 
;. Eh. 


Princes and Peoples. 


How great confusion of thought in regard of a matter 
which might seem plain enough can be exhibited by able men 
when questions which concern the Church have to be dealt with, 
was shown in a striking manner by Canon Scott Holland 
preaching at St. Paul’s Cathedral on January 25th last, when, 
speaking of the power of rulers, he declared that the State has 
an intrinsic sanctity of its own, and thus continued : 


Men have almost forgotten what sanctity the State possesses of its 
own, apart from any connection with the organized community of 
Christianity. The character of its independent identity has dropped 
out of sight. So much so, that at times the Roman Church has 
committed itself to the desperately immoral contention that the State 
loses all claim on the conscience if it is at variance with the Church 
or divided from it, and that citizens may then be released from their 
allegiance to their lawful rulers, and may even assassinate them without 


sin. 


It would be impossible more utterly to mistake the question ; 
the whole point being that one who grossly misuses the power 
committed to him ceases to be a “lawful ruler,” forfeits his right 
to allegiance from those who were his subjects, and if he 
endeavours to maintain his pretensions by force becomes a 
public enemy to be resisted by open war. In the days of a 
united Christendom it was held universally that it belonged to 
the Pope, as the common father, to decide when notorious 
misconduct and breach of engagements had rendered a 
Sovereign unfit to rule a Christian people, and when this 
authority was no longer thus commonly recognized, it was 
thought necessary to find other means of supplying what was 
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felt to be a practical necessity. It was precisely on the ground 
that King James II., having broken the original contract between 
King and people, could no longer be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of “this Protestant kingdom,” that the Convention Parlia- 
ment declared his throne vacant, and his descendants like 
himself excluded from the succession, and when his son and 
grandson sought to recover their possession by force of arms, 
they were outlawed and a price set on their heads. Yet even 
in such an extreme case it would be an abuse of words to speak 
of men in general being licensed to “assassinate” them, and 
assuredly Canon Scott Holland can find still less evidence for 
what he calls the “ desperately immoral contention” with which 
he so roundly charges the Roman Church. 
LG. 


Towards International Peace. 


No Christian can deny the universal range of the moral law, 
or say that, while it binds the individual, society as a whole is not 
also bound by it. States can violate God’s Commandments just 
as truly as their citizens can. Why is it, therefore, that the 
general policy of each civilized State is based on the assumption 
that, given occasion, the moral law will be powerless to keep its 
neighbours from wrong-doing? Just for the same reason that 
we police our streets and light them all through the night—a 
recognition that, taking men as we find them, moral considera- 
tions are not able of themselves to ensure observance of law. 
This fact lies at the base of all the preparation for war with 
which the world is ever ringing. Each nation has to secure 
itself against possible aggression. And consequently each is 
rapidly approaching the condition of a widely-extended business 
much exposed to risks; its profits are being absorbed by its 
insurance policies. Those policies are its expenses for arma- 
ment both by land and sea, and those risks, the possibility of 
injustice on the part of other nations. The risks are very real, 
for reasonable men, without grave cause, do not expend millions 
of pounds annually on unproductive enterprizes. On the other 
hand, the policies are exceedingly heavy, and civilization, 
crushed by the burden, is at last casting about for a means to 
insure its safety at less cost. It is paying now for the mistake 
made when the unity of Christendom was dissolved, and the 
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principle of nationality lost the check and corrective which is 
embodied in a common faith— 


Les principes chrétiens répudiés [wrote Leo XIII. on the occasion of 
his Jubilee as Pope}],! ces principes qui sont si puissamment efficaces 
pour sceller la fraternité des peuples et pour réunir l’humanité toute 
entiére dans une sorte de grande famille, peu 4 peu a prévalu dans l’ordre 
international un systéme a’égoisme jaloux, par suite duquel les nations se 
regardent mutuellement, sinon toujours avec haine, du moins certainement 


avec la défiance gui anime des rivaux. 


The state of affairs produced by this intensified nationalism 
resembles what occurs in a society where the supreme authority 
cannot secure respect for law and order. In that case, each 
individual, having to provide for his own safety, barricades his 
house and goes about armed: industry is checked, security 
imperilled, money wasted, lives lost. There is no peace or 
stability in a community where each family has independentlv 
to do its own police-work. But the nations are all doing their 
own police-work, independently, at enormous cost direct and 
indirect. 

At last there are signs that common-sense is triumphing over 
racial rivalry, and the civilized States are coming to realize that 
they can do the necessary police-work much more economically, 
and even more effectively, if they club together. Prudence, 
economy, efficiency, are seen to join with religion to demand 
the formal extension of the moral law to the mutual relations of 
the various sovereign peoples. The Coronation year of the 
successor of Edward the Peace-maker seems destined to see a 
great development of this common-sense view. Many things 
have combined to promote it. During the latter part of last 
year Mr. Carnegie bequeathed a colossal sum, £100,000 a year, 
to provide the “‘sinews of war” for peace-propaganda. The 
American President, moreover, in December followed up a 
previous declaration in favour of unlimited arbitration, by calling 
attention to the immense moral effect which would result if two 
great nations were to agree that they would never under any 
circumstances settle their disputes by war. Last month this 
declaration was welcomed with great cordiality by the British 
Foreign Secretary in Parliament, and even more cordially by 
the public opinion in this country and in places abroad. 

It is gratifying to English-speaking Catholics to reflect that, 


1 Mar. 19, 1902. 
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so long as fifteen years ago, their religious leaders published an 
appeal for the establishment of the very plan now in contem- 
plation, a permanent Anglo-American Tribunal of Arbitration. 
On Easter Sunday, April 5, 1896, Cardinals Gibbons, Logue, 
and Vaughan, issued the following eloquent plea for peace, 
which has but gained in force in the interval. 










We, the undersigned Cardinals, representatives of the Prince of 
Peace and of the Catholic Church in our respective countries, invite 
all who hear our voice to co-operate in the formation of a public opinion 
which shall demand the establishment of a permanent Tribunal of 
Arbitration as a rational substitute among the English-speaking races 
for a resort to the bloody arbitrament of war. 

We are well aware that such a prospect is beset with practical 
difficulties. We believe that they will not prove to be insuperable, 
if the desire to overcome them be genuine and general. Such a Court 
existed for centuries, when the nations of Christendom were united in 
one faith. And have we not seen nations appeal to that same Court 
for its judgment in our own day? 

The establishment of a permanent tribunal, composed maybe of 
trusted representatives of each Sovereign nation, with power to 
nominate judges and umpires according to the nature of the differences 
that arise, and a common acceptance of general principles, defining 
and limiting the jurisdiction and subject-matter of such a tribunal, 
would create new guarantees for peace that could not fail to influence 
the whole of Christendom. Such an International Court of Arbitration 
would form a second line of defence, to be called into requisition only 
after the ordinary resources of diplomacy had been exhausted. It 
would at least postpone the outbreak of hostilities until reason and 
common-sense had formally pronounced their last word. 

This is a matter of which the constitution and procedure must be 
settled by Governments. But as Governments are becoming more 
identified with the aspirations, and moulded by the desires of the people, 
an appeal in the first instance, must be addressed to the people. 

We do not hesitate on our part to lift up our united voice, and 
to proclaim to all who are accustomed to hearken to our counsels that 
it is a sign of divine influence at work in their midst, when “ Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they be exercised 
any more in war” (Isaiah, ii. 9), for it was written of a future time, 
“Come ye and behold the work of the Lord, what wonders He hath 
done upon the earth, making wars to cease even to the ends of the 
earth” (Ps. xlv. 9). 

Others may base their appeal upon motives which touch your 
worldly interests, your prosperity, your world-wide influence and 
authority in the affairs of men. The Catholic Church recognizes the 
legitimate force of such motives in the natural order, and blesses what- 
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ever tends to the real progress and elevation of the race. But our main 
ground of appeal rests upon the known character and will of the Prince 
of Peace, the Living Founder, the Divine Head of Christendom. It 
was He who declared that the love of the brotherhood is a second 
commandment like unto the first. It was He who announced to the 
people the praise and reward of those who seek after peace and pursue 
it. “Blessed” said He, “are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God” (Matt. v. 9). We, therefore, earnestly invite all 
to unite with us in pressing their convictions and desires upon their 
respective Governments by means of petitions and such other measures 
as are constitutional. 
(Signed) 
J. Carpinat Gipsons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 
MicuaEL CarpDINnaL Locue, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate 
of All Ireland. 
HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN, Archbishop of Westminster. 


We have italicized some passages in the above manifesto 
which seem to us especially notable. After all, what makes 
war, or prevents it, nowadays, is public opinion. If enough 
people were opposed to it as a costly, ineffectual, and often 
unnecessary means of aiming at national advantages, war would 
cease. Men prepare for it and resort to it because they have 
come to think that it is the only way of safeguarding certain 
ultimate rights. An International Court of Arbitration, on 
which all sovereign peoples were represented, and the decisions 
of which were enforced against defaulters by the united arms of 
the rest, offers at least another safeguard, as effective and much 
more in accordance with Christian principles than the “ bloody 
arbitrament of war.” To that ideal, we may hope, public 
opinion is tending more rapidly as the years go by—public 
opinion moulded by its three great instructors, the pulpit, the 
press, and the platform. With the second of these, the cause of 
peace ultimately rests; the press, as we’ have pointed out else- 
where,’ is incomparably the most effective instrument in shaping 
public opinion, for it is through the pressman that the priest and 
the politician influence their widest audience. The press could, 
if the press would, so educate public opinion that the present 
movement in favour of peace would become permanent. And 
if a decisive step forward is not made in the present favourable 
circumstances, it will be because the press still continues to 
regard war as inevitable and to speak pessimistically of 
arbitration. 


1 **Some Obstacles to Peace,” THE MONTH, July, 1910. 
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Catholic journalists at any rate should not incur so grave a 
responsibility. There can be no doubt of the teaching of the 
Church about war ; there can be no hesitation as to the desires 
of her Founder. The enthusiasm with which a Peace Asso- 
ciation has been formed within the past few weeks in the 
Catholic country of Belgium is an object-lesson of the true 
fruits of the Catholic spirit. Blessed and approved by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Malines and by the Belgian hierarchy 
generally, the Belgian Society already numbers a great many 
prominent men from every department of public life, and the 
project is even now afoot to make Brussels the headquarters of an 
International Union of Catholic Peace Societies, which will do 
much to secure the advance of the peace movement on sound 
moral lines. English-speaking Catholics have the opportunity of 
furthering this laudable object, and taking their proper place in 
the movement, by joining the Catholic Peace Association, of 
which notice has recently appeared in our weekly press. 

5. Me 





Reviews. 
I1—THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND. 


OF no feature in the story of their country are Scotsmen 
prouder than of their indomitable stand against annexation by 
their powerful neighbour beyond the Tweed, so proud indeed 
that it has led them to indulge in such a wonderful boast as 
used to be current in their nurseries, declaring that Alexander, 
King of Macedon, conquered all the world but Scotland alone, 
but when he came there his courage grew cold to see a little 
nation courageous and bold. 

No such mythical element, we need hardly say, is introduced 
in the Lectures before us, though the history which they narrate 
is one which presents abundant problems to the historian. As 
to the most fundamental point of all, the accomplished author 
well asks, whence came that intense national spirit which alone 
could animate the people in its long and weary struggle against 
such odds? Scotland was, in fact, rather a geographical expres- 
sion than a nation, and it is hard to understand how the various 

1 Lectures on the War of Independence ; delivered in the University of 


Glasgow by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, B.L., F.R.S., &c. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose and Sons, Pp. ix, 242, 1911. 
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and discordant races so loosely knit together—Picts, Scots, 
Cumbrians, Saxons, Normans—could already have developed 
a@ common and homogeneous patriotism, such as alone might 
seem adequate to explain what actually occurred. It is, in fact, 
unquestionable, says Sir Herbert, that centuries had to pass 
before the Saxon Lowlander learnt to regard the Celtic High- 
lander without either dread or contempt—dread when he lived 
within reach of the Highland border, contempt when beyond. 
The explanation given of this unification is confessedly the 
author’s own, and seems to demand more proof than he gives 
of it: he is of opinion that it was the creation of Churchmen 
resolved not to be subjected to the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of Canterbury and York, which would have followed a union of 
the kingdoms. 

Whatever may be the truth in this regard, the most patriotic 
of Scots must needs confess that there is a good deal of which 
he cannot be proud in the history of his country’s independence. 
Of those who played a leading part in its achievement there 
were scarcely any,—none, in fact, except William Wallace and 
James of Douglas—who had not sworn fealty to the King of 
England and deliberately perjured themselves on the ground 
that their oath had been exacted by force. Worse still; there 
seems no doubt that the Bruce himself was at least a 
consenting, if not an active party to the doom of Wallace, and 
he long played a double part in his desire neither to forfeit 
family estates in England, nor to renounce his claim to the 
Scottish succession. Altogether it is not hard to understand 
how one nobleman at least openly deserted a cause which he 
considered hopeless, as its adherents seemed quite unable to 
agree amongst themselves. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell does not countenance the fierce 
detestation of Edward I. of England in which generations of 
Scotsmen have been trained, but which he maintains had no 
existence at the time of the events he has to record. The 
King, he believes, having made up his mind that the union of 
the kingdoms was politically desirable, was resolved that when 
the subjugation of Scotland had been effected he would rule it 
wisely and leniently. Moreover, despite some acts of ruthless 
savagery,—as the sack and massacre of Berwick in 1296,—and 
his frequent execution of prisoners taken in arms, he was not 
guilty of such barbarity as is commonly imputed to him when 
he had the ladies of the family of Bruce who fell into his hands 
VOL. CXVII. cc 
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confined in separate cages, for these, he specially directed, were 
to be made of wooden and iron lattice, inside turrets of various 
fortresses—the Castles of Roxburgh and Berwick, and the 
Tower of London—and to be comfortably furnished like ordinary 
apartments, with the accompaniment even of waiting-women, 
valets, and pages. 

Rough and often brutal as the warfare often was on both 
sides,—for the horror of the “ Douglas Larder” may well 
match the butchery at Berwick already mentioned—it cannot 
be said that things were always much better in time of peace. 
On the Border in particular national antipathies were always 
ready to take practical shape, as they are said not to be wholly 
extinct at the present day, when Scotch boys consider it 
meritorious to plunder English orchards, and vice versa. In the 
old days matters were naturally far more serious, and Sovereigns 
who endeavoured to restore order were often obliged to take 
strong measures, as when James V. of Scotland once hanged 
the famous moss-trooper Johnnie Armstrong and thirty-one of 
his retinue. As our author says: “If such a grisly performance 
as this was an episode in time of peace between the two 
countries, it may puzzle me to declare that such peace was 
preferable to open war.” 

In one particular we venture to question Sir Herbert's 
accuracy of detail. Speaking of the battles of Otterbourne, he 
says, in explanation of the acknowledged supremacy of English 
archers: “They had longer and stronger bows, and drew their 
cloth-yard shafts to the breast, whereas the Scots fired from 
the hip.” But is it not evident that it would be impossible thus 
to draw so long an arrow? It was Zo the ear that English 
archers had been taught to draw their shafts, thus not only 
increasing their power, but greatly assisting their aim. 





2.—_FORGOTTEN SHRINES.’ 

Dom Bede’s “Shrines” were not made by goldsmith or metal- 
worker, but by mason and architect: they were not intended 
for ecclesiastical cultus, but for domestic and even military use. 
His object is to describe some sixteen old English halls, once 
the homes of Catholic families, which at various times and in 

‘ An Account of some old Catholic Halls and Families in England; and 


of Relicsand Memorials of the English Martyrs. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
London: Macdonald and Evans. Pp. xvi, 411. Price, 25s. net, 1910. 
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varying degrees stood forth as protectors of the Church in days 
of strain and danger. “Shrines” they undoubtedly were, and 
“ forgotten shrines ” is no misnomer for them. It is, unfortunately, 
too often forgotten that it was the constancy of the gentry 
which preserved the residue of the Faith in this country. 

When the Tudors had revolted and drawn down with them 
by their terrible tyranny all the institutions of the kingdom,— 
the law, the Church, the Parliament—it was in the halls of the 
gentry that religious liberty found its last corner of refuge. It 
was in the picturesque old courts such as are here depicted that 
the momentous decision was taken, whether to stand for God 
or for Statute : whether to surrender to the enemy that thundered 
at the gate, or to stand firm for the secret chapel in the garret. 
Here did the Church of Alfred and Edward and Langton make 
its last, century-long stand. And the struggle was not in vain. 
At scores of these outposts the faith was kept alive, and it was 
decided that England and her world-wide influence should not 
be purely presbyterian or Calvinist, and that by consequence 
toleration and freedom should return here sooner than it has 
done to other countries where the Church suffered a still worse 
defeat. 

Such are the historic memories which Dom Bede’s beautiful 
book awakens in our minds, and he does so chiefly through his 
many striking illustrations, They are on a large and handsome 
scale, and display before us the old Catholic home in every part, 
aspect, and style. Some are well, perhaps too well, cared for, some 
are crumbling in ruin and neglect. Some have passed through 
many hands, some remain still in the same old family. We see 
outside and inside ; hall, chamber, and chapel ; furniture, banners, 
jewels, relics, charters, graves, and monuments ; everything that 
can recall the past and appeal mutely for an account of its 
history. 

Yet, it is of course impossible to answer more than a few of 
the problems to which the sight of these antiquities gives rise. 
Dom Bede is a good guide, he provides us with an abundance 
of details, among which the discreet reader will be able, aided 
by an excellent Index, to find as much information as he may 
fairly expect. With so many different subjects, and so many 
pictures, it is, of course, impossible to expect that the Aristo- 
telian Unities, or indeed that any strict logical sequence can be 
observed. On the other hand, we have scores of bright passages, 
beautiful in conception and wording, to say nothing of ballads 
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and verses, and the always remarkable last speeches of the 
martyrs. Greater attention to literary form would no doubt 
have improved the general effect produced by the volume ; and 
one is sometimes anxious to know whether the various traditions 
narrated, have been sufficiently sifted. No pretence, indeed, 
is made to give these traditions the value of contemporary 
evidence ; but it is rather disquieting to find oneself on one 
occasion first moved to enthusiasm by the associations of one 
“forgotten shrine,” and then to find that these associations have, 
after all, been misinterpreted.’ 

However this may be, Dom Bede’s beautiful volume, though 
its direct influence on history may not be considerable, will, for 
antiquarian, artistic, and religious reasons, as well as for its 
illustrations of serious studies, which are now ever increasingly 
popular, surely find a permanent place on our tables and book- 
shelves. 


3—FAITH AND MORALS.’ 

Dr. Herrmann and Dr. Harnack are known as the two 
favourite pupils of Dr. Albrecht Ritschl. It is intelligible, 
therefore, that Messrs. Williams and Norgate should have wished 
to include one of the former's books in their Crown Theological 
Library ; it cannot, however, be said that the present work adds 
to the value of their series. That Dr. Herrmann would take up 
positions agreeable to orthodox Christians, was not to be 
expected, but from one who has acquired some reputation as 
a scholar, it might have been expected that he should show 
himself possessed of the instincts of a scholar, above all of the 
particular instinct which prompts the true scholar to grasp his 
ideas with firmness and distinctness, and keeps him under a 
sense of honourable shame from writing against opponents 
whose opinions he has taken no pains to understand. Unfortu- 
nately, the lack of these essentials of scholarship is painfully 
evident in the two worthless essays which make up this volume. 

The first of these essays is on Faith as Ritschl defined tt, 
the second on The Moral Law as understood in Romanism and 
Protestantism. Luther, as we know, devised his own doctrine 
1 Cf. pp. 273 and 277. 

* Crown Theological Library. Vol. VI. ‘‘Faith and Morals.” By 
Wilhelm Herrmann, D.D. Translated from the German by Donald 
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of Justification by Faith, which he ascribed unwarrantably to 
St. Paul, and called the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. 
Faith, according to him, is not believing what God has revealed 
on the ground of the divine truthfulness, but a mysterious 
species of trust by which a man, on the basis of some supposed 
inner experience, assures himself that Christ has saved him 
personally, and saved him independently of his personal 
dispositions and conduct past or future. Still, Luther believed 
in the Divinity of Christ, whereas Dr. Herrmann, who takes this 
doctrine from him, and seeks to fit it into a framework of 
destructive rationalism, disbelieves in the Divinity of Christ. 
He does not indeed say as much in words, but there is through- 
out his essay a significant silence on this essential point. What 
then remains? It is difficult to say, so obscure and elusive is 
his long and rambling exposition, but if Mr. Stewart, his trans- 
lator, has understood him, the following sentences summarize 
his idea: 

In Professor Herrmann’s view Faith begins with a guess after a 
power behind Nature—a guess resting on various grounds, but always 
involving some moral results. But these moral results lead to little 
that is satisfactory, till in Jesus Christ’s life and teaching we find that 
the moral requirements after which we have striven have been recog- 
nized and fulfilled; and so we know that the power we guessed at is 
beneficent and has been at work here in Christ’s life coming into touch 
with us. Through Christ accordingly we come to be sure of God. 


It is really not necessary to discuss this strange amalgam 
of rationalism and evangelicalism. It may give satisfaction to 
Dr. Herrmann, but it is not likely to do much towards regene- 
rating the world. In his second Essay he undertakes to 
contrast the Protestant with the Catholic idea of morals, which 
latter he is good enough to tell us “is the death of morality.” 
Again when he sets himself to explain what is the distinctive 
character of Protestant morality, he becomes so obscure and 
involved that it is impossible to attach a definite meaning to 
his language. But he recoups himself for this uncertainty as 
to one term of the comparison by some very bold misrepre- 
sentation of the character of the other. 

All that a Catholic possesses [he assures us] by virtue of his 
Christianity he accepts as incumbent on him, because he has been 
told by other people that he cannot be saved without these burdensome 
conditions. He makes up his mind to treat as true all that the Church 
teaches, in the Apostles’ Creed, for instance. But if something else 
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were offered to him as the Church’s teaching, he would treat that 
something else as true exactly in the same way. 


The insinuation here is that the Catholic does not care a 
brass farthing whether what he believes is-true or false, or 
whether the authority on which he accepts the revealed articles 
of his Creed can furnish him with guarantees of veracity or not. 
And this which here he ascribes to Catholic belief in dogmas, 
elsewhere (though he hesitates to express it in so many words) 
he ascribes even to Catholic belief in morals: namely, that 
whilst in fact Catholics accept as enjoined by Divine authority 
the precepts of morality as ordinarily understood (as that they 
must be truthful, honest, just, charitable, pure, and so on), they 
would be just as ready to accept from the same legislative 
source precepts of exactly the opposite tenour, so little does 
the intrinsic value of the moral virtues appeal to their inner life. 
It is this, for instance, he insinuates in a sentence like the 
following: “With [the Catholic Church] the idea that the 
command of morality is God’s command implies that for that 
very reason it is no law of ours.” Presently he undertakes 
to prove this calumny by two further calumnies, on the nature 
of “ Jesuit truth” and Probabilism. Needless to say, he shows 
but the slightest and most inaccurate acquaintance with either 
of them. 

We are free to acknowledge that this is the only book by 
Dr. Herrmann we have seen. We lay it down with the feeling, 
that, if Dr. Ritschl’s reputation had to depend on the literary 
merits of his two favourite pupils, it would be fortunate for it 
that one of them is Professor Harnack. 


4—THE RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX.' 

Even to those who do not agree with him, Dr. Schiller’s 
writings are of considerable philosophic value and interest, both 
on account of their easy and vivacious style, and also because 
they take account, not only of ancient theories which are 
resuscitated in a peculiarly modern way, but also of the very 
latest “ inventions ” of philosophers, psychologists, and physicists. 
In both these respects the present work is conspicuous. Book I. 
gives us a particularly brilliant and forceful—I had almost said 
convincing—presentation of the arguments of agnostic, sceptic, 


1 By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A., D.Sc. London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 
Pp. xxvii, 478. 1911. 
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and pessimist ; which Book II. proceeds to refute by means of 
an evolutionism that claims to be in harmony no less with the 
extraordinary than with the ordinary facts of experience. 

To the sceptic’s complaint that he cannot find anywhere a 
satisfactory theory of the universe, the pragmatist replies : 
“Give up intellectual demands that on your showing destroy 
themselves, and accept as true only those beliefs that will 
work practically in concrete human experience.” The sceptic 
is exultant or depressed as the case may be; but his demand 
for theory, as well theoretically as practically satisfactory, 
persists. Zhe Riddles of the Sphinx is an attempt to satisfy this 
demand. Poor human nature craves for metaphysics, and 
Dr. Schiller, taking pity on this our weakness, offers us a 
theory about the metaphysical character of which there can, 
this time I think, be no shadow of doubt. One cannot but 
appreciate the self-sacrifice, when one reflects upon the pain it 
must have caused the author of Humanism and Studies in 
Humanism, to republish the pre-pragmatic and pre-humanistic 
work in which he admits that this humanity of ours, about 
which the humanist waxes so eloquent and enthusiastic, is 
really, fundamentally and in origin not human at all ; that it is 
at bottom but the evolutionary product, or rather the 
degenerate residuum of certain spiritual “Egos” who in 
their pristine glory were divine, but now, through strife 
with one another and with their head, are disintegrated, and 
therefore, so it would seem, de-personalized. In which he 
acknowledges further that the connection and relation of these 
aboriginal Egos to ourselves and other conscious beings is as 
obscure as is the connection and relation between the Absolute 
and its appearances ; and lastly informs us that the God of the 
humanist is finite, not only in the sense that He is not All, but 
also because He is limited by these curious, dream-world Egos 
who have revolted against Him, and thereby occasioned a 
material world of appearance, which the author defines as a 
“ stress.” 

Dr. Schiller is truly self-sacrificing, but is such self-sacrifice 
necessary ? Surely so remote and so fanciful an assumption as 
to the origin of things cannot be of much pragmatic value? 
Nor would it seem that we are much helped in the struggle of 
life by the knowledge that the God in whom we trust, not only 
does not, but cannot keep order in His own domain,—by the 
knowledge that He is finite, and therefore, in a word, incompe- 
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tent. Dr. Schiller’s keen appreciation of the difficulties that at 
present beset both philosopher and theologian, gives to his 
work a value that one cannot fail to recognize; but it may be 
questioned whether in his endeavour to account for phenomena 
of an extra-normal type, he has not allowed them undue 
influence in the construction of his theory, and so, neglecting 
the more pressing, if less exciting, problems of every-day 
experience, failed to satisfy what every humanist should 
endeavour to satisfy, the deeper and more fundamental needs of 
human nature. 


5—SIR WILLIAM BUTLER.' 


That an Irishman should attain to high command in the 
British army is a_ sufficiently common phenomenon: less 
common is it to find a Catholic in those higher grades. The 
fact that Ensign William Butler, who was gazetted in 1858, died 
a Lieutenant-General, a G.C.B., and a Privy Councillor in 1910, 
without ever abating a jot of his nationality or religious profes- 
sion, alone says much for his character. A strong character, 
indeed, is the chief impression one gathers from this fascinating 
book of memoirs, a strong character ennobled by high principle 
and great unselfishness—not the equipment that makes for purely 
worldly success, but one that gives a lasting reputation. Lesser 
men for slighter achievements than his have won greater honours, 
for human justice is short-sighted and partial. But honour isa 
different thing from honours (which may be, and are, bought and 
sold), and Butler's career was in the fullest sense an honourable 
one. It was also stirring and adventurous in the extreme. 
Many eminent commanders since the days of Czsar have sought 
literary fame as well, as if to test whether the pen was, indeed, 
mightier than the sword. We fancy that this autobiography 
will win for its writer what his military services failed wholly to 
win—a recognition that for mastery of detail and quickness 
of decision he was in the front rank of his profession. But 
apart from that it will confirm his repute as a writer of great 
ability. Few wielders of the sword have plied so picturesque 
a pen, and not many have met with more varied and exciting 
adventures upon which to exercise it. From his early days 
of soldiering in India and Canada down to his historic 
command in South Africa just before the Boer War, he was 
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everywhere where he had a chance of seeing service. Yet, 
keen soldier as he was, he was much more. He was not 
one of those professional warriors who mistake the means 
for the end and love fighting for its own sake. His was 
a philosophic mind, ever seeking for causes and principles, 
ever aiming at the re-establishment of law and order, which 
is the soldier’s proper function. His early schooling was 
scanty enough, and he had no formal higher education at 
all, but his native talents were abundantly exercised in the 
school of experience in all quarters of the globe. And always 
he had pen in hand, recording and comparing impressions, and 
storing up materials for mature judgments. Every period of 
activity seems to have been followed by a volume. His descrip- 
tions of Canada are known to many boy-generations, his 
campaigns in Ashanti and on the Nile, as also his biographies 
of several of his comrades in arms, are standard books of their 
class. But naturally it is in his own life that we get nearest to 
the man, and we see how in a sense his extraordinary qualities 
stood somewhat in the way of his professional advancement. 
He was almost as unconventional as his friend, General Gordon, 
and fitted as ill into the grooves of the official military machine. 
His letters and despatches to authorities at home must often 
have startled their recipients by their outspokenness of opinion, 
and, no doubt, led to an unwillingness to employ him. But we 
can sympathize with the man on the spot who sees how little is 
needed to ensure success or avoid disaster, and yet cannot get 
that little done on account of mere red-tape or positive corrup- 
tion. Butler had reason to make his own the saying of the 
Swedish statesman—guantilla prudentia mundus regitur. His 
account of the heart-breaking delays in the Gordon Relief 
Expedition is a sad revelation of official incompetence, and still 
more saddening is the picture he paints of the schemes and 
roguery that preceded the Boer War, for here the virtue of 
patriotism was made to cloak the dishonesty of cosmopolitan 
financiers. What Mr. Belloc has imagined in his mordant 
satires is shown in these pages as sober and sordid fact. The 
author does not write in any spirit of bitterness: his tone 
throughout is calm and judicious, and an abundance of lively 
anecdote relieves the seriousness of his charges: he can afford 
indeed to be magnanimous, since time has proved that he was 
right and his opponents wrong: but his story emphasizes 
strongly the dangers to which a Press-driven, money-led, 
democracy is exposed. 
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Sir William did not live to revise or even definitely to 
conclude his narrative, which ends with his resignation of the 
South African command. But there is no sign of slovenliness 
in these brightly written pages, full of humour and kindly 
wisdom. And his daughter’s care has edited them with great 
skill, so that they remain a worthy monument of a fine soldier, a 
finished writer, and a true Christian gentleman. 


6.—THE SOURCES OF PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
HISTORY .' 


Nothing could more effectively illustrate the fact that even 
in matters theological the historical method is now in the 
ascendant than this excellent Euchiridion Fontium Historiae 
Ecclesiasticae Antiquae, which Father Conrad Kirch, S.J. has 
compiled and edited “in usum scholarum ”—so at least the 
title-page tells us, though the schoolboys likely to profit by it 
certainly do not exist in this country. But whether intended 
for schoolboys or for the advanced students in theological 
seminaries, this well-indexed volume of 600 pages will prove 
a very useful supplement to the familiar Euchzridion of dogmatic 
pronouncements formerly compiled by Denzinger, and recently 
improved and brought up to date by Father Bannwart. Un- 
doubtedly Father Kirch has undertaken a much more difficult 
task. It is obviously a very delicate matter to decide what 
precise extracts from historical sources are to be looked upon as 
of primary importance. The passages from Pliny, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Josephus concerning the early Christians were 
easy to select, but when we come to the times of St. Augustine 
and to the later centuries, the choice becomes much more 
embarrassing. For this and other reasons we may confess to 
regretting the absence of any sort of critical or explanatory 
notes in which the editor might have justified his selection and 
very briefly explained what particular reason has led him to lay 
stress upon certain extracts from Fathers, historians, and 
councils, to the exclusion of other material. The last passage 
included is a quotation from Paul the Deacon on Attila and 
Pope Leo. Substantial extracts are given from all the early 
Councils, from Eusebius, from the Apostolical Constitutions 

' Enchiridion Fontium Historiae Ecclesiasticae antiquae quod in usum 
scholarum collegit C, Kirch,S.J. Freiburg: Herder. Pp. xxx, 636. Price, 8s. 
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and Canons, and from the legal code of Justinian. Where the 
original language is Greek the text is printed in Greek, but a 
Latin translation is added. We would suggest that one or two 
of the earliest calendars, ¢g., that of Carthage, might appro- 
priately have been given, to supplement the lists of the Chrono- 
grapher of 354. But the book remains an excellent piece of 
work, and is likely to be very useful. 


Short Notices. 


— 


As the meaning of the Church’s present legislation on the subject of the 
age for First Communion comes more and more home to parents and 
teachers, the need of instructions on the Blessed Sacrament specially suited 
for very young minds is the more keenly felt. Happily that need is already 
being provided for. We have received from Messrs. Burns and Oates two 
little books expressly designed to meet it, and written by two acknowledged 
experts in the art of religious teaching—The Children’s Charter, by Mother 
Mary Loyola (2s. net), and Jesus, the Bread of Children, by Father de 
Zulueta, S.J. (1s. net, 6d. wrapper). The first is intended for those who 
instruct, and, whilst indicating how best to impart the essential doctrine, 
gives various practical means of ascertaining that it is thoroughly under- 
stood. Father de Zulueta addresses the children directly, in language 
suited to their young capacities, and takes especial care that nothing false 
or superstitious shall mingle with the elementary notions which he conveys. 
Both books will prove of great assistance in carrying out the new law. 

From Mr. Bernard Quaritch we have received a copy of Mr. Albert Van 
De Put’s brochure on the Corona Dodle of Aragon, and the Borja device, or 
badge, apparently identical with it. (The Aragonese Double Crown and the 
Borja Device, 5s. net). The book, a quarto of half a hundred pages, is the 
first publication of the Gryphon Club, which seems to propose to itself to 
deal with recondities of archzology, heraldry, genealogy, &c. Nothing can 
be uninteresting connected with the amazing family that gave to the Church 
two Popes, a saint, and such sinners as Giovanni and Cesare Borgia. 
Perhaps the genealogical table, showing the connection of the House of 
Borja with the royal blood of Aragon is the most interesting feature in the 
brochure. 

The recent Divorce Commission, the still more recent mixed marriage 
case in Belfast, the alarming statistics about the falling birth-rate, all 
make the production of Marriage and Parenthood: the Catholic Ideal 
(Wagner, $1), by Father Thomas Gerrard, very opportune. It is a full, 
clear, reverent treatment of this most important matter, giving counsel and 
instruction and suggestion as regards the aims, rights, and duties of those 
who seek to serve God in this holy estate. The author has, it seems to us, 
succeeded in observing with great delicacy the mean between undue out- 
spokenness and obscurity. And the Catholic ideal, its motives and its 
exemplar, is set forth in very persuasive fashion. An excellent book for 
those contemplating matrimony, or, indeed, for those already married. 
There is more difficulty, it seems, in establishing what essentially enters 
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into the conception of another even holier state of life—the vocation to the 
priesthood. French religious journals have for some time past discussed 
the question, and it has even overflowed into books and pamphlets. We 
reviewed in June and December last two books by the Abbé J. Lahitton, 
written to support the view that, provided the candidate had certain natural 
aptitudes and no positive disqualifications, he might aspire to the priesthood 
at the summons or “vocation” of the diocesan authority, representing in 
that aspect divine Providence, without waiting for any more definite personal 
interior attraction. Those qualities, that call and, of course, the purpose 
of serving God in the spirit of the priesthood, sufficiently justify his 
aspirations. That view seemed to us recommended both by experience 
and common-sense. But it does not commend itself to M. lAbbé 
F. J. Hurtaud, S.T.M., who in a volume of 455 pages, La Vocation au 
Sacerdoce (Gabalda, 4.00 fr.), examines it in detail, and decides with much 
learned comment that it is insufficient, not to say false. We cannot follow 
out the dispute here, which is conducted with perfect charity and politeness. 
Our previous opinion still remains, viz., that the divergence is more apparent 
than real: God may call His servants in many ways ; directly, by a strong 
impulsion of grace, or indirectly by the circumstances of their life and 
education. In either fashion the summons comes substantially from Him. 
However, the discussion at least shows how seriously the Church regards 
the choice of this sublime state. 

There is some very keen and effective criticism of the Anglican position 
in Glorious Comprehensiveness : an Impasse and the Way Out (Cope and 
Fenwick: ts.), by “An Oxford Priest.” The /mfasse he describes, is the 
diversity of doctrine permitted within the Establishment: the Way Out is 
the substitution of the principle of Authority by admitting the Petrine 
claims, though not “in an Ultramontane setting.” It is this last phrase, 
which seems to point to a Uniate Church as his ideal, that makes 
us suspect the writers grasp of principle. He does not realize that 
Anglicanism, as he describes it—a house manifestly “ divided against itself,” 
and so divided from the beginning—is not so much in danger of falling as 
already fallen. He is describing, not a sick or moribund body, but one long 
ago dead. Or rather, a body which never was alive, never stood upright, 
never was a member of the living Church. The Eastern Church, the 
** Orthodox” portion, zs a Church, though in schism. But the Elizabethan 
Settlement set aside the Catholic Church in England to erect a national 
Church of England. England became a missionary country like Japan, 
wherein the Faith had again to be preached in the same way and at the same 
risk. If the writer could only see it, he has proved over and over again in 
his clever and candid pages, that his dear English Church is a fiction of the 
imagination, a piece of make-believe, a paper-entity, at most, a department 
of State. He argues as if what he calls Ecclesia Anglicana could treat with 
Rome on an almost equal footing, as an institution of the same general 
character. But corporate reunion of the sort implied is unthinkable: one 
might as well imagine the M.C.C. joining the Church ina body. One hopes 
and prays that Anglicans may “come over” in larger and larger numbers, 
but the idea of the institution submitting to the Roman obedience is quite 
chimerical. The call and the responsibility of heeding it come only to the 
individual. But books like Glorious Comprehensiveness, wherein the 
unworkable character of Anglican principles is so admirably illustrated, wiil 
do much to make the obvious way out of the zzfasse more and more clear. 

The continued vogue of the Luther-legend, depicting the dauntless, high- 
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souled, wise and God-loving character of the Father of the Reformation, a 
vogue which, as the commotion in Germany over the “ Borromeo Encyclical ” 
showed, has survived the exposures of Déllinger, Janssen, and Denifle, is 
one of the surprises of history until one reflects that men never willingly 
part with or even examine critically what flatters or feeds their prejudices. 
And what a host of desirable things Luther stands for—the dominance of 
State over Church, private judgment in belief, the cult of the body, an easy 
morality! What wonder that the world instinctively resents attacks on a 
hero who so perfectly embodies its own ideals! However, those who have 
preserved something of the spirit of Christianity are beginning to see that 
so evil a tree as Luther was could produce only evil fruit, however much 
good Providence may have drawn from his apostasy. And their enlighten- 
ment is mainly due to Father H. Denifle, O.P., whose great work Luther 
und Luthertum is now being issued in French—Luther et le Luthéranisme 
(Picard, 3.50 fr.), by the Abbé J. Paquier. That work will be accomplished 
in four volumes, of which the first, comprising the first ten chapters of the 
German edition, has now appeared. We trust that before long the whole 
will be in the hands of a wide circle of readers. Too long has the earthly 
standard set by the founder of Protestantism lowered in many God-seeking 
hearts the true ideals of Christianity. 

The recent lamented death of the author of Notre Vie Surnaturelle 
(Dewit, 3.00 fr.), Pére Ch. de Smedt, S.J., Bollandist, gives his scholarly 
treatise on ascetics a further, if melancholy, interest. The volume shows 
that the venerable writer turned his studies in saintship to good account, for 
he has given us here what may be called a scientific analysis of the principles 
of the supernatural life exemplified in their highest development in the 
saints of God, viz., the quality of grace and its effects in the three theological 
virtues. Though the plan is logical and scientific, the treatment, on the 
other hand, is rather “ affective,” and the book may well be used for spiritual 
reading. 

A valuable addition to our “social” literature which we cordially recom- 
mend to Study-Clubs as well as to individual students, is M. Léon 
Garriguet’s The Social Value of the Gospel (C.T.S., 2s. 6d.), an English 
translation edited by Mgr. H. Parkinson, of Oscott. It is an admirable 
exposition of the true spirit of the Gospel teaching so far as it affects the 
great principles on which society rests, and a defence of it against the 
attempts of various socialist or anarchist “ reformers” to annex our Blessed 
Lord as a preacher of their theories. It is detailed enough to cover also 
the common blasphemous attacks of rationalists, and clear enough utterly 
to overthrow them. It will have, we trust, its due place in every parish 
library, and, for that matter, find an echo in every parish pulpit. 

The Rev. Pére Gardeil, O.P., has edited a posthumous work of a fellow- 
Religious, Pére Reginald Beaudouin, entitled, Tractatus de Conscientia 
(Desclée). The author draws out with admirable clearness the common 
doctrine on which all schools agree, but one turns with most interest 
to see what attitude he adopts on the much-disputed question of 
Probabilism. Apparently Pére Beaudouin is a “ Probabiliorist,” z.e., he 
holds that, if one of two probable opinions about the lawfulness of an act is 
notably more probable than the other, it must be followed, since the 
probability of that other is destroyed by the notably greater probability of 
its rival. Of course, 7f this is so, there is no choice left, as there is only one 
opinion remaining, but ¢/a¢ it is so most ¢confessors will hardly be 
persuaded. Direction of consciences is a hard enough task without the 
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introduction of the subtle distinctions and assumptions which the establish- 
ment of this doctrine requires. 

In Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement (Macmillan, ros.), the Rev. 
Robert H. Murray has issued a well written, scholarly book on a great 
subject, illustrated with good maps, planned on a fine scale, and marked 
by some control of offensive prejudices. But why Professor Mahaffy’s 
Introduction should have been admitted, we find it hard to guess. It is 
as narrow and bitter as are his usual utterances on religious strife in 
Ireland. No doubt it explains why Dr. Murray, for all his care, cannot escape 
the limitations of his surroundings. Still he does endeavour to do so, a point 
of importance which the Introduction must not be allowed to obscure. 
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